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First Prize Serial Story. 


LARRY. 
InN SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 
Larry’s Gold-Mine. 


The years that flew by were very happy ones 
to Larry, and they led Miss Mat through his 
studies and reading into a new, wonderful 
country. Surely she had never lived before! 
Was not her childhood some horrid dream, and 
her later life, until he came, a dreary blank? 
She began to perceive that all of life was not the 
raising of fine stock, and great crops, and the 
saving of money. She steadily gained knowledge 
and cultivation. 


“Larry,” she said one evening, after they had | 


completed a course of reading together, ‘‘when 
you have been through col- 
lege and everything, could- 
n’t we go to Rome and 
Greece and Egypt? I'd like 
to see the Pyramids and 
the wonderful statues, and 
the people—the Turks who 
came sO near conquering 
Europe, and the places 
where the Saviour lived and 
went about.” 

“College!” It took the 
boy’s breath away. ‘Do 
you mean it, Aunt Mat? 
And—to go to Europe!” 
He could do no more than 
whistle, though he looked 
steadily and deeply into her 
eyes. 

‘Why not ?” she laughed, 
softly. ‘What else should 
I save money for? Before 
I found you, Larry, I was 
putting it by every year; 
and it’s just doubled up 
since. I don’t seem to have 
bad luck as some of the 
farmers do, but then I don’t 
trust luck. I see thatevery- 
thing is done just right, and 
there’s no loose ends. And 
when you once get money 
on interest it works while 
you're asleep. Yes, I want 
you to go to college. I 
want you to learn enough 
to do some of the world’s 
big work.” 

“QO Aunt Mat,” he cried 
with fervor, “I wonder if 
any one ever had an own 
mother as good as you!”’ 

She kissed the flushed 
face. 

“You see if our boys at home had lived and 
had had children, or little Joe—but they mightn't 
have taken to learning as you do. And they 
would have had others to love. I’m glad you 
haven't anybody to take you away from me, 
Larry. And we’ll keep by ourselves for a long 
while, until we have had our travels. 

“Then I think I’d like you to marry some nice 
girl who could spare a little love forme. And— 
a houseful of children. I'll be getting old then, 
and shall want to be grandmother to somebody.”’ 

“Aunt Mat,” Larry exclaimed, “I don’t think 
there’s anybody —”’ 

The big lump in his throat stopped the rest. 

Certainly Miss Corliss’s larger life and her 
generous love for Larry had ennobled her face. 


She was beginning to be called a “fine-looking | 


woman.’ The people roundabout called her 
‘Miss Corliss” now, and paid her respectful 
deference. 

Only to Farmer Peck was this improvement 
gall and wormwood. 

“The way that ’oman puts on airs!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘But she aint nobody but Mat 
Corliss, a farmer woman who’s so mightily stuck 
up over a streak of luck! 

“An’ thet ther boy! Come out’n a N’ York 
gutter, a little weasened scrawn as he was. An’ 
she'll live to see! He’ll git her money out’n her, 
then he’ll shuffle her off to the county house. I 
sha’n’t live to see it mebbe, but the’s folks that 
will. Mark my words, Mat Corliss’ll never die 
at Long Ridge Farm!”’ 

Notwithstanding Peck’s ungenerous opinion, 


there was no sign of any 
| trouble at the farm. While 
| Larry was away at the 
| preparatory school, Mat 
altered her house, and 
built an addition of two 
rooms below, and two 
chambers up-stairs. She 
found this improvement 
of her house very enter- 
taining work. She fur- 
nished the new rooms 
comfortably. Larry was 
greatly delighted when 
| he came home, and found 
that one of the new rooms 
had been prettily fitted 
up for him. 

Later, when she found 
| that Larry was studying 








One day, soon after he 
came home, she announc- 


sold that tract of ground 
over beyond the ridge. 
The new railroad, you 
know, is coming through, 
and they want it for a 
town site. I made a good 
bargain, too. Poor father 
would turn in his grave 
if he could know of all 
the money I’ve made. He 
always insisted women 
knew nothing about busi- 
ness. I tried my best to 
work off the old ridge, 
but I couldn't.” 

She laughed with a kind 
of jolly discomfiture. 
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“Coal!” 


music, she added a piano. There were others in 


“I’m glad you didn’t, Aunt Mat,"’ said Larry. 


the town that was stretching out rapidly toward | He glanced up eagerly. ‘There’s a friend of 


her farm. 


Larry brought home a school friend occasion-| has just graduated. 


mine coming in a week or two—a fine fellow who 
He’s going out with a 


ally, and took pleasure in the evident liking of | prospecting company—he’s been studying civil 


| his boy companions for ‘‘Aunt Mat.” 


| 


The school was finished and college began. | 
| Larry was eighteen now, and able to take an | 


advanced standing. He had developed into a fine, 
manly fellow; he was a splendid rider, a good 


oarsman, and a very fair athlete, supple and | 


graceful. 

But he was not as ambitious to distinguish 
himself at games, as in his studies. Though he 
was strong, he had a delicate appearance, which 

| was doubtless his birthright. 

When he came home for his second college 

| vacation he found in his room some new tokens 
|of Miss Mat’s tender love. She was so proud of 
him! She was looking forward and counting the 
years—only two now—to the time when they 
should take a long holiday together. 


; around the ridge. 


Miss Mat had been making as much progress in | 


| farming as she had in general cultivation. She 


| adapted her farm products to the largest demand | 


about her. Her cows were high grade milch 
animals, always in demand by farmers and 
dairymen. Her horses had been bred more for 
size, strength and usefulness than speed. Her 
success increased. 


engineering and mining and mineralogy, and 
means to be an expert. I want him to see the 
ridge.” 

“Why, Larry!” she said, laughing. 
isn’t any copper down in this part of the country.” 

“No,” he said, “‘but I found some odd points 
last summer, and Herrick has been posting me in 
some things. So I’ve asked him to come out. 
We will see.” 

He spent a good part of the next day tramping 
There were some curious 
indications that an ordinary person would never 
remark. But he proposed to make very sure 
before he gave a positive opinion. 

Already ground had been broken for the rail- 
road, and the future town was staked out. Larry 
and Aunt Mat drove about, watching the railway 
operations. He was impatient for Herrick to 
come; but two or three matters detained him. 

There was enough for Aunt Mat and Larry to 
talk about, and when she saw that he was not 
inclined to attempt an explanation of his antici- 
pations about the ridge, she did not question him. 


“There 


It was such a delight to have him, to talk over his | 


studies, to hear him play and sing, and to have 


But she had long had a misgiving. Would | his affectionate interest, his gentle deference! 
| Larry be content to settle down here, after he had 
| seen something of the world? 

real interest here for him ? 


Was there any 


George Herrick, when he came to the farm, 
proved to be a striking contrast to his friend. 
He was older in looks than his two and twenty 


ed to him, ‘‘Larry, I have | 


years, tall and rather gaunt from lack of flesh. 
He had obtained his education with no aid save 
his own hard work. 

Miss Corliss made him very welcome, and it 
thrilled her with delight when he said, “Miss 
Corliss, you seem quite like an old friend. Larry 
has talked of you so much, and described you so 
completely, that I don’t feel a bit strange.”’ 

‘Indeed, I hope you won’t!’’ she returned, 
cordially. 

The next morning the young men were over on 
the ridge. Miss Corliss had to go to town, and 
did not return until mid-afternoon. Then there 
was more trouble in her heart than had been 
there for many a year, for she had found at the 
post-office a mysterious letter from the Children’s 
Aid Society. It was dated at New York the 
tenth of August, and read as follows: 

Dear Mapam.—Some six years Mr. 
Harford, then agent for this Society, placed in 
care a boy named 
Rivington, of 
whom we have heard noth- 
ing since Mr. Harford left 
New York for missionary 
work in India. Cirewn- 
stances, the nature of which 
I am not now at liberty 
to explain, require that 
we should give an account 


ago 


your 
Lawrence 


of Lawrence Rivington 
promptly. 
If you will be good 


enough to inform us as to 
his whereabouts, his pres- 
ent employment and the 
nature of the training that 
he has received, I may be 
enabled to nake communi- 
cations much to Lawrence 
Rivington’s advantage. 

It might be judicious for 
you to conceal the inquiry 
from him for the present, 
lest he be led to entertain 
false hopes. 

Yours very truly, 

JoHN SALMON, 
Secretary. 

The letter lay like lead 
on Miss Mat’s heart. What 
fate was coming upon her 
now? ‘To Larry’s advan- 
tage!’” What could be for 
his advantage that she had 
not tried to do? 

Wild fear that he might 
be taken from her, and 
the jealousy of a mother, 
threatened through her 
only child, stormed in Miss 
Mat’s great heart. 

For an instant she was 
assailed by a temptation to 
leave the letter unanswered, or to throw the Aid 
Society off the track; but she soon sat down at 
her desk, like the good business woman she was, 
and replied, briefly telling the story of Larry’s 
life since he had come to her, and requesting 
from the secretary the earliest possible explana- 
tion of anything which might be to the advantage 
of *‘her adopted son.”’ 

After sending this to the post, Miss Corliss 
yearningly awaited the return of Larry and 
Herrick. When the two young men came in 
toward evening there was in their faces a joyful 
excitement that infected her, and they brought 
news that swept thought of the mysterious letter 
temporarily from her mind. 


‘Well, have you found the gold-mine?’’ she 
asked. 
“No, Miss Corliss,’ said Herrick, in his 


decisive way, ‘‘but something that may be as 
There are coal seams beyond question, 
and there is iron. If you have a coal-mine there, 
your fortune will be large enough. How those 
investors, stalking about, ready to snap up every- 
thing, missed the indications, I can’t see; they 
seem plain enough to me.” 

“Coal!”’ 

Martha Corliss stared amazement. How 
her father had grumbled at having to buy that 
long, useless, rocky ridge! How glad she would 
have been but a little time since to be rid of it at 
almost any price! 

“Do you mean to say there is really a coal- 


good. 


in 


mine there ?’’ she repeated. 


“We don’t know how it will turn out. I want 
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some men to-morrow if you can spare them, or | grateful love put to the test. There were claims | repeated the rule that no one should leave the 


find them. ‘The vein starts on the very surface— | 
cheap mining at present. By to-morrow night 

we can tell better. There may be a great fortune 

in it.” 

“If there is, it will be your fortune, Larry!” | 
she cried, with emotion. ‘For I couldn’t have | 
found out that by myself. You've been a treasure 
to me —”’ 

‘Aunt Mat, don’t forget what I owe you!” 
His arms were about her neck. He thought of 
the poor little shivering fellow she had cuddled 
up in her fox-robe that cold day when he wanted 
to ery from very disappointment! Now he could 
have cried for joy. 

“Perhaps it would be better not to count the 
chickens until they are hatched,’’ said Herrick, 
though he was more moved than he cared to 
show. 

Really, granny should have been sitting there 
in the chimney-corner and heard of the good 
fortune that had come by the means of the little 
“scrawn”’ taken out of pity! 

Next day half a dozen men with picks began 
digging at two places which George Herrick 
indicated. A thick vein of coal was speedily 
uncovered. It left the surface soon and dropped 
irregularly; but that it was a large coal bed there 
could be little doubt. 

“If you didn’t mind, Miss Corliss,” said 
Herrick, ‘I'd like to send for Professor Janvier. 
I’ve had no real experience, though I spent last 
vacation in the Pennsylvania and Ohio coal 
regions, studying up. I was telling Larry about 
this one evening when he began to describe your 
ridge, as you call it. The professor could give 
you a safe opinion.” 

“Why, yes, of course. . Send for any one you 
like,’’ said Miss Corliss. 

Professor Janvier did not come an hour too 
soon. In spite of all precautions, the secret had 
leaked out. Throngs of people came to view the 
spot. 

The persons who had purchased the land on 
the other side of the ridge made Miss Corliss a 
fabulous offer, and moreover insisted that they 
really had the refusal of the land; but Miss 
Corliss was not to be daunted or overreached. 

“The only refusal there was was yours to buy 
it,’’ she said to them. 

Forty-eight hours more disclosed a very val- 
uable mine beyond doubt. One vein, or a branch 
of it, ran over on Long Ridge farm. The whole 
town was wild. 

«“Thet ther’ woman beats the Dutch fer luck!” 
groaned Mr. Peck, now bent and shrunken with 
rheumatism. ‘An’ nary chick nor child but that 


he owned the hull State o’ Michegan. Well, puta 
beggar on hossback—thet feller’ll come to no 
good! 

“An’ Abram might jist as well ’a’ hed her ‘n’ 
all thet money—ef he’d only known how to tackle | 
thet kind o’ women. But she’d been bossin’ it so 
long, she thought she was top o’ the heap. Gad! 
ef I’d been single jist then, I wouldn’t ’a’ let up 
till she said yes. Sech an everlastin’ shame a 
woman should hey the handlin’ o’ all thet money, 
an’ flingin’ it away on a young feller!”’ 

Martha Corliss was dazed. A few thousand 
dollars did not seem strange to her. Ten thou- | 
sand for ber land startled her when she first | 
received the offer, but ten times that—no, it must | 
be a dream! 

She feared that the coal beds would surely fail 
when they came to work them, but Professor 
Janvier assured her that such could not possibly 
be the case. 

Larry was the happiest boy alive when the | 
authoritative opinion seemed to make the good | 
fortune sure. 

“Aunt Mat,”’ he said, “I’ve always wanted to | 
do something for you. You never can realize | 
what a pleasure it was to me to spend my own | 
money for that red geranium when I was first | 
here, and I always wanted to do some work to | 
show my gratitude. But after a while I realized | 
that I couldn’t do anything but be dutiful and | 
grateful to you. I've dreamed of earning some 
money in the years to come to make up my school 
and college expenses, and now that I found your | 
coal mine—when you might have sold it unknow- 
ingly—that some of your good fortune has come 
through me —’”’ 

““My best fortune, the joy of all my life, has 
come through you,”’ she said, tremulously; ‘for 
child as you were, you opened a new life to me. 
I am not the woman of that old, hard, unsocial 
kind that I used to be. And, Larry, I never 
wanted you to pay me back. AlilI want is you. 
Oh, what if some one should come and try to take 
you away ?”’ | 

“Well, Aunt Mat, I guess you can’t lose me! 
Don't you know I’m your bound boy? I couldn’t 
be taken away!”’ He gave a short laugh that 
sounded almost like a sob. ‘And I was so glad | 
to escape Farmer Peck’s clutches! Some people 
who had no more need of a boy than you would 
have let me go with him.’’ 

She could feel the shiver through his whole 
frame. 
“Think what you have made possible for me!’’ 
he wenton. ‘‘Why, every day I feel how fortu- | 
Few own mothers ever care to 
keep step with their sons as you have with me. 
No, Aunt Mat, nothing can ever come between 
us. I shall be your boy always. J am glad 
there is no other claim.” | 

Larry’s fine gold was soon to be tried—his | 











reaching out to him which would soon hold him 
by a’subtile bond which he would find it hard to 


deny or set aside. AMANDA M. DovG.as. 


(To be continued.) 
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SWEETENED. 


The woodland silence, one time stirred 
By the soft pathos of coupe passing bird, 
s not the same it was before. 
The spot where once, unseen, a flower 
Has held its fragile chalice to the shower, 
Is different forevermore. 


The Century. —T. B. Aldrich. 
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For the Companion. 


ROSCOE’S LATIN. 


He was Roscoe Conkling Miller, but if you had 
been asked to guess his name you would much 
more readily have said “Tommy Brown” or 
“Robbie Smith.” For in spite of this imposing 
name, which he always wrote out in full, he was 


| 


room until the line was properly formed. 

Under those circumstances the line formed 
quickly. The big girl who came at the end pushed 
in in front of three trembling little ones, but was 


looked back into place. Now all was ready; and | 


| none too soon, for thin tongues of flame began to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





merely a bright little twelve-year-old boy, with | 


rosy cheeks, curly hair and honest blue eyes. He 
wore neat little turn-over collars with sailor ties, 
and plaited jackets and knickerbockers, though I 
have not a doubt that he was already teasing his 
mother for high collars and long trousers. 

I liked him when I first saw him, and liked him 
after I found out that his blue eyes looked out of 
the most mischievous little noddle in the school- 
room, and that there seemed to be absolutely no 
place in that noddle for the Latin the school-board 
had engaged me to put into it. 

“Roscoe,” I would say, despairingly, at each fresh 
failure, “can’t youlearnit? Don’t you understand 
when I explain it to you?” 

“Yes’m, I think I can now,” he would say, hope- 
fully. The best and the worst of him was that he 
did not know how to be discouraged. “I under- 
stood what you told us to-day. I’m going to try 
ever so hard on to-morrow’s lesson.” 

But by to-morrow the instruction of to-day was 
hopelessly distorted in Roscoe’s puzzled brain. 
He would rise to recite or go to the blackboard with 
an air of the most contagious confidence that this 
time he was going to get it right without fail; but 
the first part of Rule One was sure to be tacked to 
the last part of Rule Two, and the conjugations 
and declensions were jumbled in a way that would 
have convinced Julius Cesar that he had found a 
new dialect. 

With what delightful seriousness he would enter 
on his examinations! His pencil and scribble- 
paper, his pen and foolscap, his black ink and his 
red ink, his ruler and his blotter were brought out 
and arranged with the most particular care. How 
manfully he would attack that long list of ques- 
tions! How his cheeks would redden and his eyes 
brighten and how distractingly the dampened 
locks would curl on his perspiring forehead! 
What a ferocious-looking little savage he would 
make of himself in the course of an hour, with 
big splashes of red and black ink liberally be- 
stowed on his person and surroundings! 

Then would come the trying day for returning 
the papers. As the class came in, Roscoe was 
pretty sure to say, beseechingly, ‘Please couldn’t 
we have our papers at the beginning of the recita- 
tion instead of the end?” 

He little thought that I distributed them at the 
end to save myself the needless sight of a few 
downcast faces through the recitation. So Roscoe 
would fidget himself through an hour of hopeful 
anxiety, which ended in perplexed disappoint- 
ment at the sight of a percentage fallen pitifully 
below the requirement. 

Yet such was his faith in himself that I could 
not quite lose faith, either, but watched him next 
time with the same delusive hope that animated 
him. 

He never did anything that was mean or inten- 
tionally annoying, but he overflowed occasionally 
with the natural high spirits of healthy child- 
hood, and then confessed hts little pranks with a 
captivating frankness that would have palliated 
more serious offences. 

When Roscoe and I talked things over after 
school, he would always agree that anything that 
did not help to keep order in the school-room was 
wrong there, whatever it might be elsewhere, and 
that each one could help or hinder. Then he would 
go away with an earnest promise to remember 
next time, and such a world of responsibility 
written on his rosy face that my heart warmed to 
him. 

But a day came that blotted little Roscoe’s fail- 
ings forever from my mind. It was a warm, close 
day in early spring, and though the janitor had 
instructions to keep the fires as low as possible, 
the schoolhouse was distressingly warm. By the 
time Roscoe’s class came filing in teacher and pupils 
were almost equally listless. Yet we struggled on, 
with registers closed and windows open, while the 
air seemed to grow more oppressive every moment. 

“It’s so hot I can’t think how the subjunctive 
begins,” panted Jamie Brown. 

“I know it is hot,” I said, “but we must make 
the best of it. I have made the room as cool as I 
can. The next.” 

There was a queer little stir in one corner of the 
room, which made me turn around suddenly with 
a sharp question on my lips, for tempers will get 
brittle on days like that. But the question was 
never asked, for I understood in a flash the cause 
of the unnatural heat. 

The corner was blue with smoke pufling out of | 
every crack so fast that the row of scared little | 
faces turned toward me was dim. Evidently we 
were not the only ones in trouble. 

“Bur-r-r!” said the electric gong over the door. | 
“Bur-r-r! Bur-r-r! Bur-r-r!” 

The dullest of us in the tongue of the old 
Romans could translate the language of the elec. | 
tric gong. “Fire!” it said. “Rise! Form in line! 
March out!” 

Our daily fire-drill showed splendid results. To 
be sure, a big boy, the best Latin scholar in the | 
class, made a frantic rush for the door at first 
sight of the smoke, but I turned the key and | 





appear in the thickening smoke. 

“Ready! Left, right! March!” 

But what was this? Roscoe out of line, and 
standing calmly beside my desk! 

“Into line, Roscoe!” I said, sternly. ‘What do 


| you mean by breaking rank at this time?” 


“I’m not going to leave the room till you do, 
ma’am,” he answered, simply. 

I knelt beside him an instant, and put my arms 
around him. 


“My little boy,” I said, in a rapid whisper, “the | 


best help you can give me now is to obey me 
instantly. I shall be cared for. Find your place.” 

Roscoe obeyed with a mutinous little sparkle in 
his eyes which I remembered later. 

“Now, ready!” 

This time the line marched out without delay. I 
saw them to the outer door, and then returned to 
gather up some papers from my desk. 

There stood Roscoe! How he had managed to 


leave the line and get behind me I do not to this | 


day understand, but there was no mistaking that 
sturdy little figure. 

“I couldn’t go, ma’am,” he said, respectfully. 
“The idea of as big a boy ’s me leaving a lady last 
ina fire! But we’d better get out pretty quick.” 
He slipped his hand into mine. ‘The smoke makes 
my eyes cry; doesn’t it yours?” 

I picked up my chivalrous young squire in my 
arms, and ran through the hall and down the long 
stairway already crackling with the fire, which 
seemed to have spread through all the walls before 
declaring itself. 

Except the janitor, we were the last ones out and 
the last ones in, too, for the building burned to the 
ground. 

One evening, not many weeks later, I was sitting 
alone in the cozy room Mrs. Miller had found for 
me in her big, happy hause. My lonely days in the 
big city were over. Though it was the middle of 
May, the night was cool and a bright fire burned in 
the grate. With my work fallen into my lap, I was 
musing thankfully on my good fortune in being 
thus installed in this beautiful and well-ordered 
home, when a tap at the door announced Roscoe, 
who entered at my invitation and said wearily: 

“Please could you help me with my Latin, Miss 
Burns?” 

“No,” 1 answered, ‘‘you’ve been studying it ever 
since tea, and that’s long enough. But put your 
books away and call the other children, and I’ll 
tell you the very best go-to-bed story I know.” 


So with Roscoe in my lap, and Ted and Bess and | 


Sadie on the rug before the fire, I told them that 
old and ever entrancing story of the Trojan city’s 
siege and fall. When it was finished Roscoe said, 
as he put up his head for a good-night kiss: 

“T like Hector best, ’cause he wasn’t afraid and 
‘cause he was so good to his little boy, ’n’ I know 
Miss Burns does by the way she told it. Don’t 
you, Ted and Bess and Sadie?” 


Brave, kindly little heart, with your sure instinct. 


for whatever is good and brave and generous, 
what if you did fail on servus next day? 

Roscoe did not pass his final examination; but I 
thought that in the things that count most, he had 
made a better record than the big boy who had 
rushed for the door, and who stood one hundred. 

ISABELLA M. ANDREWS. 
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For the Companion. 


LETTING PUSSY OUT. 


When I got into bed after reading ‘Twenty True, 
Real Ghost Stories’ my feet were very cold, and 
my head was correspondingly hot, and sparks 
flashed before my eyes with nervousness. I 
turned and tossed, and could not sleep. The clock 
struck twelve, and I was wondering that it had 
stopped striking when I heard the cat in the hall 
below, mewing to get out of doors. 

I ought not to have been any more afraid of 
ghosts out of bed than in, yet though I am not 
counted a timid man, I did feel averse to going 
down the dark stairway into the dark hall to let 
Maria out. None of the ghosts with whom I had 
spent the evening had poked long, bony hands 
through the balusters to seize the ankles of those 
untimely going up or down-stairs; but I hugged 
the wall closely as I went down-stairs, and had an 
uncomfortable, creepy feeling when I saw Maria’s 
shining eyes reflecting a faint gleam of light from 
the top of the stairway. 

I think I said some very unpleasant things to the 
cat as I opened the vestibule door for her. Had I 
been less annoyed with her, probably I should 
have remembered before allowing the inner door 
to slam behind me that I had no pockets in my 
night-shirt, and consequently no latch-key. 

As I opened the street door, the hall door banged 
to, and there I was—shut out. 

Shut out! In my night-shirt, with not even 
slippers on my feet, I was in the front vestibule 
of a house right on a principal street in a city, and 
no one in the house to let me in again! 

No ghost’s work was this. I could only blame 
the cat, the wind, myself, and more particularly 
my wife and daughter for having gone off visiting 
and left me to such a misadventure. 

After wrestling vainly awhile with the heavy 
lock of the heavy hall door, I lost hope of re-entry, 
and opened the street door. Anxiously I peeped 
up and down in hope of seeing a policeman, of 


whom I might possibly have got help; but no | 
| policeman was in view. 
went by I hastily drew in my head, feeling that | 
| the disclosure of my appearance and situation at | 
such an hour might prejudice my position as a | 


As two useless citizens 


minister of the gospel. 


I thought of the back door; but how was I to | 


get around to the back door? My house was about 
the middle of a solid front of brick houses, with 
no rear entrance except through a high gate at the 
very end of the short street. 

Between my house-front and the corner were 


two electric lights. How they shone! I could see 
them through the side windows of the porch. | 
think I never quite appreciated the brilliancy of 
the electric light till then. On this frosty, windy, 
starlight, moonlight night each of those implacable 
lamps 7 

a comet burn’d 


Like 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ arctic sky. 


Could I dare to venture into their range? 
Presently I dared not stay any longer where I 
| was. I was shivering with cold, and besides, the 
| garrulous milkman would find me there in the 
morning. Then what could I do but leave the city 
within twenty-four hours? The newspapers would 
get hold of the tale, and treat it with inconsid- 
erate levity. Far and wide the item would be 
copied. Where could I get a pastorate after that? 
Everywhere within the connection I should be 
known primarily as “the minister who got up to 
let the cat out.” 

I resolved to get around to the back yard, and 
hide at the bottom of the basement stair until my 
wife came home, if I could do no better. 

All this time the lamps and stars seemed to shine 
brighter and brighter. The moon kept flying 
| onward until she got right in front of the row, and 
| lit inexorably every inch of the way I was to go, 
and the wall I had to climb. 

Moon or no moon, go I must, or run the risk of 
losing my life by bronchitis. At the moment I 
resolved to open the vestibule door quick footsteps 
came along the pavement. They stopped in front 
of my house. Goodness! Was the man coming in? 
I shrank back to the farthermost corner of the 
porch as I heard a voice: 

“Poor pussy! poor kitty! Does her want to get 
into de porch?” 

Maria, after an interview with her unwelcome 
benefactor, had returned to the front steps. The 
meddler mounted them and pushed the door open. 
Maria curved in and affectionately writhed about 
my legs, while the man went down the steps. 

I know that man, and if ever I have a chance to 
give him such a fright as he gave me — 

His feet clacked away out of hearing. Then 
Maria and I sneaked together out of the front 
door. Perhaps she felt guilty, and desirous to 
apologize to me; at any rate, she purred loudly 
and rubbed herself against my legs, and got 
tangled between my feet, and threw me headlong 
down the steps to the sidewalk. 

Just then I heard a policeman whistle, but I did 
not wait for him to come along. Now I was out- 
side, I was afraid he would arrest me before I 
could explain. I think I must have been in the 
state that boys call “rattled.” Common sense 
would not have been compatible with my night 
garb in the moonlight on the city street. Soon I 
sneaked, away from the direction of the whistle, 
and Maria continued to cherish my ankles. 

After I had passed six houses and reached the 
end of the row, I found the gate locked. Maria 
easily scratched her way to the top of that seven- 
foot gate, thanks to what somebody’s smart child 
called the splinters in her feet. In following 
Maria I soon had splinters in my feet, and else- 
where. 

How could I go carefully when I felt everybody 
in the houses opposite must be looking at me, and 
all the policemen in the city bearing down on me 
inasquad? Besides, I did not realize the splinters 
at the time as I do at this present. 

Now I was in a back yard with a high fence all 
around. I got over the fence nearest my house, 
and into another yard just as somebody’s alarm 
clock whirred so loudly that I thought it was a 
burglar alarm. Without waiting for a lamp to be 
lit in the house, I got over the next fence before 
Maria, who followed. 

Another fence! Iwas not cold now. Very little 
exercise warms one sometimes. I never was more 
heated in my black clothes and white necktie, than 
I was while without those garments on top of the 
third fence. 

From that narrow pulpit I fell upon an ash- 
barrel, and off that across a ladder and a wash-tub 
before I got to the next fence. This fence was a 
low one, and I cleared it at a bound, without 
acquiring more splinters. But, unfortunately, I 
landed on a dog that 1 knew very well. Though I 
was his neighbor he seemed to have forgotten our 
acquaintance. I shall ever remember the conse- 
quences, which are not healed over yet. 

I did not wait to whip the dog, but got over the 
next fence with some loss of length in the hinder 
part of my night-gown. How many fences I got 
over I do not know. At last, when every dog in 
the neighborhood was barking, and lights were 
flashing in the house where lay the ashbarrel, and 
the ladder, and the dog that knew me, I got into 
my own back yard, and tripped down the basement- 
kitchen steps. 

I knew it was my own back door because I 
scraped the remaining skin off my right ankle on 
my own coal-scuttle, which I had been mending 
there that afternoon. Then I stepped on the 
hammer and a piece of iron hoop, which made 
assurance doubly sure. 

I sat down to think. The stone step was cool. 
It seemed best to think standing. After meditating 
a while I came to the conclusion that daylight 
must be near, and some one might see me. Detec- 
tion after so many toils and fears would make me 
to have suffered and struggled in vain. 

Now I had to do something decided. So I tried 
to force in the door. It would not yield. I lifted 
the hammer to break it in, and reflected that the 
neighbors would surely hear me, and come to see 
what was the matter. At this I felt more like 
crying than I have done since I was ten years old. 

I did cry: I am not ashamed to own it. I had 
enough to make me cry. Me, a clergyman, accus- 
| tomed to decorum and dignity, sitting around in 
not much except my own back yard at midnight— 
full of splinters, my shins barked, my head full of 
ashes, bitten sore by a dog—why should I not ery? 

As crying did not improve my position I soon 
stopped and felt desperate. Maria jumped up to 
the side-window of the back door. As I looked 
wrathfully at her in the dim light, I noticed that 
| there was a hole in the glass against which she 

arched her iniquitous back. Happy thought! I 
pulled out more pieces of the splintered glass, got 
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my arm in, and unlocked my own back door, and 
got into my own basement-kitchen! 

Thankfully I went up-stairs, careless of ghosts, 
and washed and got into bed. Maria went with | 
me, and said nothing more about going out. But I | 
could not sleep for splinters, so I got up again, and 
practised surgery until my wife and daughter | 
returned. | 

When I told my wife all about it she said, “But, | 
Ezra, why didn’t you break a side-light in the | 
vestibule, and unlock the hall door from the | 
inside?” 

That is the question. 

“Why didn’t I?” ° 

Ezra BEN EZRA. 


* 





EXPERIENCE. 
Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand, 


Whence harmonies we cannot understand 
Of God’s will in His worlds the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minor. 

— Selected. 


> 





For the Companion. 
TWO TECHS ABROAD. 
In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Torpedoing a “Fire Well.” 





In the morning we got the Little Dragon afloat, 
with native assistance, and found that she had | 
suffered no damage frém the rocks. We soon | 
resumed our voyage up the Yang-tsze. 

On the thirteenth day we reached Suchau, near | 
the confluence with the Min, where we landed to | 
go to the residence of the Wung family, about 
three miles below the city. 

From the landing-place a curious Chinese “road,” 
nearly half of which consisted of stone stairs, led 
for foug miles over hills completely covered with 
the graves of dead Chinese. These vast cemeteries 
occupy great areas of cultivable land, and the 
veneration of the Chinese for the bones of their 
ancestors is such that not one of the graves can be 
disturbed to free the land for any useful purpose. 

At last we ascended a hill through an avenue 
skirted by dense old orange-trees, passed through 
an elaborately carved stone archway, and found 
ourselves in a large courtyard, surrounded by 
Chinese structures in stone and wood with gaily 
tiled roofs. This was the Jang, or country-house 
of the Wungs. 

Frost, who had gone before us, ushered us into 
the k’o’tang, or guest hall, where Chinese servants 
wiped our faces and hands with hot cloths and 
attended us while preparing for dinner, which 
Was announced for six o’clock in the afternoon. 

We were assigned to handsome tiled bedrooms, 
furnished with English brass beds. 

While Wright and I loafed round the orange 
groves in the afternoon, Frost arranged for our 
employment by our host; and when we met him 
at dinner, he received us quite as if we were 
already in his service, or rather as friends from 
whom he had been expecting a visit. We four sat 
down on stools at a square table in a red dining- 
room, attended by twelve servants in black and 
yellow. We had new satin-wood and ivory chop- 
sticks and red paper napkins. A fiery kind of 
drink, called samshoo, was handed us first, as an 
appetizer, in tiny glasses. Then followed fifteen 
set dishes of sweetmeats, and after that pork, 
venison, fowls, pheasants and ducks. The attend- 
ants loaded our small plates with tidbits. 

Our host was the chief subject of interest to us. 
He was a small, flat-faced, dissolute -looking 
Chinese youth, as effeminate in appearance as a 
girl of sixteen, and no larger. He was dressed in 
pink and black silk, with a glossy queue, and had 
delicate, colorless hands. 

He had withal a certain dignity and gentleness 
of manner that came from a sense of hereditary 
power, good breeding and association with the 
highest people of the empire, and added to this 
an experience of the world and of foreign coun- 
tries, including all that such a youth with plenty 
of money would learn in Paris, Berlin, London 
and Constantinople. 

He addressed us in English with such kindliness 
of tone and manner that we wondered whether 
Frost had not slandered him in calling him a bad 
man, for he seemed a sweet-tempered gentleman. 

It was a warm evening, but our host had a great 
English ulster, lined with sables, cast over his 
seat, half-supported on arest behind his back. An 
attendant at times raised it loosely about his 
shoulders, and once fastened it for a few moments 
with a diamond clasp. 

As dinner proceeded Lee Wung talked more 
and more freely, speaking in English, not per- 
fectly, but well enough to be understood. 

“I like America,” he said to us. “But you have | 
so much restlessness! You need little Buddha, 
little Kung-fut-zee (Confucius) to make repose in 
your mind. I study all about Christ, Moses, 
Mohammed. I study Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus. 
I study all you American and English doctrine— 
Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Edwards. 

“When I visit London two year ago I go hear 
Spurgeon once, and I hear Talmage in New York 
—Brooklyn. Ilaugh. All great nonsense. Kung- 
fut-zee say same thing, too, just about, long ago. 
Our priests say same. All say what we must do 
tree tousand year after. No change. @@t worse 
alltime. Doctrine never do any good. I laugh. 

“You send four hundred missionaries here! 
Missionary come say you are all wrong, all 
heathen, all go to bad together, unless we tell you 
better way. So they pleach doctrine to us. But 
we wise as you. 

“But Ilaugh. I say to our scholars let missionary 
come. Nodomuch harm. Same old story. Same 
old doctrine. Dese Western people have chi, 
restlessness—must do something; -so they send 
missionary.” 

Wright glanced at me with a scandalized ex- 
pression. 

“What is your belief?” he at length asked. 

“Oh, not very much belief,” Lee Wung replied, 
smiling and turning to take a lighted cigar from 
the servant who stood at his right hand. “I study 
Shop-en-how.” 








Wright and I understood that he referred to the 
German pessimist philosopher, Schopenhauer, but 
Frost, as it turned out later in conversation, 
thought he meant some Chinese skeptic. 

“T study all your Western science,” continued 
Lee Wung, settling back and watching the curling 
blue rings of smoke from his cigar. “I believe 
Shop-en-how quite right. He say living not worth 
the trouble of it. I tink that, too. Geology tell us 
earth grow old, like old. man, feeble, dried up, 
‘played out,’ you say. Sun do not keep him very 
warm now. Get colder all the while. By and by 
no life here at all. All gone out. 

“China old, ‘played out,’ now. People poor, 
sick, no hope, diseased, live on opium, don’t care. 
China never rise again. What use have chi? Sol 
say have good time. Take life easy. Get all the 
money I can. Have good time. All go out pretty 
soon. What the use your chi? Never be better. 
Get worse all time.” 

These pessimistic doctrines which Lee Wung 
had picked up in Europe and America tended to | 
render him careless of the lives of the thousands | 
of people whose lot is involved with his. Having 
no faith that their condition can ever be improved, | 
he smiled when a hundred or a thousand of them | 
perished, and said they were better dead than 
living. 

This impassivity Frost regarded as downright 
wickedness. Wright called it Schopenhauer, and 
declared that Lee Wung’s desire to make money 
to spend in Parisian luxury was but another side 
of the same evil philosophy —a philosophy of 
death instead of life and progress. 

Notwithstanding his disapproval of our “rest- 
lessness,” Lee Wung insisted that we should set 
off early next morning to see his salt-mines on the 





about one hundred dollars. Frost added, as a hit, | 
that Lee Wung expected us to double this revenue 
in the course of six months. 

“Easy job, eh?” Frost remarked, as we laughed. 

“Well, I should think so!” exclaimed Wright. 
“If the brine supply is all right, it will be strange 
if we cannot run up the output tenfold in two 
months!” 

“Ah, but you don’t see the point of my hint, you 
are to double it, no more, in six months, see? This 
is China. Don’t try to astonish any one with any 
American smartness here. Go easy. And when | 
you get a ‘pointer’ from Lee Wung, steer by it. | 
The little rascal knows what he wants.” 

An interpreter was placed at our service, and 
Frost then left us, having explained to the Chinese 
superintendent of the works that we were to be 
obeyed. 

After looking about for two or three days we 


| directed the making of a pump similar to the 


pumps used for raising brine and petroleum in the 
United States. This occupied us four or five days, 
for we had to weld rods and, in fact, construct 
nearly every essential thing. 

When the pump was completed we set up the 
boiler and engine which Frost had purchased at 
Nankin, made steam, and to the admiration of the 
Chinese fireman, pumped out as much brine in an 
hour as the old water buffalo could haul up in the 
bamboo bucket in a day. 

We next set masons at work and built a large 
new reservoir for holding brine, then built another 
row of little brick furnaces where, one by one, we 
placed new evaporating pans, till we had doubled 
the number and were turning off about eight tons 
of salt a day. 

Under our instructions we could not do much | 





A Dinner with our Employer. 


river Min. The young mandarin at breakfast 
explained to us that he wished to increase the 
revenues from all his possessions, and therefore 
employed foreign engineers and appliances, but 
must do so in a quiet way lest he should arouse 
prejudice. 

He made his points with clearness and sagacity | 
surprising in one of such effeminate habits and 
bad principles. In conclusion he directed Frost to 
give Wright and myself each a draft on Shanghai 
for a thousand taels—a little over one thousand | 
dollars—for three months’ service in advance. 

We went with Frost up the river Min, and | 
reached the six villages where the brine wells are 
located late that afternoon. Ata Chinese inn near 
by we were furnished each with a room and mat- 
tress and Chinese food, with fowls and venison, 
for the sum of two hundred and fifty ¢tsien, or 
about twenty-five cents, per day. 

Next morning at six we went to the wells, 
having instructions of the kind that delight an 
engineer’s heart, namely, to proceed as we pleased 
and increase the output of salt from the works. 

The wells are on a gentle slope from a range of | 
low hills to the bank of asmall stream. We found | 
that all the brine was being taken from four wells | 
each six inches in diameter, and ranging from 
thirteen to eighteen hundred feet deep. At this 
depth a strong black brine is struck, which was 
drawn up in a bamboo bucket twelve feet in length, | 
by means of a plaited bamboo line, attached to an 
upright revolving wooden drum, twenty feet in 
diameter. 

The motive power for hoisting is a large clumsy 
animal, called a “water buffalo,” which is har- 
nessed to the drum and driven around it at a 
gallop. Each well has a frame or derrick, built 
over it for the gear of the hoist. 

From the well the brine is led in bamboo tubes 
to a row of small furnaces of brick, on each of 
which is set a clumsy, cone-shaped, evaporating 
pan of iron, weighing about fifteen hundred 
pounds. The fuel used is coal from mines near 
by, and the Chinese process is to heat the pans and 
slowly pour in the brine by the ladleful. 

Thus managed the salt forms inacake. Freed 
from the pan by being struck with hammers, the 
salt is carried on the backs of porters to the river, 
where it is loaded upon junks. 

In China the sale of salt is a government 
monopoly. Its price is generally not far from 
three cents a pound. 
received nearly this price for the output of about 
four tons per day, and that his profit on this was 


| 


Frost told us that Lee Wung | 





more than make an extended weekly report to Lee 
Wung, through Frost, who constantly cautioned us 
to “go slow,” and do nothing which would attract 
attention from outside the villages where the salt 
wells were. 

This sort of thing became so tedious, after some 
weeks, that we thought seriously of throwing up | 
our situations and salaries, and would have done 
so had not Lee Wung sent us elsewhere. Frost 
brought the Little Dragon up the Min, and we 
ascended this large, deep river for a hundred and 
fifty miles, all the the way through the busiest | 
country we had ever seen. } 

This single province of Sz’chuen, a little larger | 
than Prussia, has a population estimated at over | 
sixty millions, and is one of the most fertile, well- 
watered, picturesque and beautiful regions of the | 
whole earth. After having seen a good 


| deal of it we made an overland journey in 


sedan chairs, for the weather was now 
very warm, to Lee Wung’s brine wells on 
the To Chiang River, another great tribu- 
tary of the Yang-tsze. fi, 

The fuel used under the pans here is 
natural gas. The head-man informed us 
that, occasionally, a well drilled for brine 
had proved to yield a kind of thick, green- 
black oil and much gas. The oil, which 
was manifestly petroleum, ceased to flow 
after a time, he said, but gas continued to 
issue from many of the holes. These are 
known °s “fire wells.” 

Two of them, near the group of nine brine 
wells owned by Lee Wung, have been 
securely capped over with brick and coats 
of lime. They have large lime-coated 
bamboo pipes leading to the furnaces, and 
are fitted with iron burners underthe pans. Gas 
had been drawn from these two “fire wells” for 
| thirty years, the workmen informed us, but the 
| gas now often failed, and at such times the work 
| of evaporating ceases. It was to look into the 
stoppage of the gas supply, which entailed a loss 
of ten or twelve thousand faels a year, that Lee 
Wung had sent us here. 

After learning what we could from the Chinese 
workmen, we set at work on a torpedo to explode 
at the bottom of the “fire well.” This involved a 
long period of waiting for a proper explosive, and 
left us much time to look about and talk about 
what we saw. 

“It is my opinion that we are standing over one 
of the earth’s great subterranean deposits of 
petroleum and natural gas,’”’ Wright said to me one 
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day. “This whole district between the Min and 
the To Chiang overlies gas and petroleum, as well 
as coal and brine. It offers unlimited wealth; are 
we the men to get hold of it?” 

“We!” I cried. 

“Yes. We see what the Nobels did at Baku on the 
Caspian Sea! They were foreigners in Russia, but 
they got a grip on Russian petroleum and still 
hold it. Why can’t we do the same here? Cheap 
kerosene, and cheap petroleum fuel for steamers 
on the Yang-tsze and Hoang Ho, in such a populous 
country as this, mean millions of money!” 

That night we pictured ourselves the magnates of 
a vast future industry, but next morning we forgot 
these visions in finishing the torpedo. 

For “torpedoing” the “fire well,” we had neither 
dynamite nor any facilities or material for manu- 
facturing nitro-glycerine. But we had learned 
that it was possible to procure a brown gunpowder, 
known in Sz’chuen as “Pho powder’’—an explosive 
of good quality, which, singularly enough, is made 
not by the Chinese, but by a barbarous tribe inhabit- 
ing the mountains beyond the Min. 

After some delay, three hundred catties of Pho 
powder had been procured. Not being able to 
make tin cases, we spliced together two old bamboo 
brine buckets, each twelve ftet in length by five 
and a half inches in diameter, to contain the 
explosive. A detonating cap and rod were em- 
bedded in the powder; and after sounding the well 
carefully, the torpedo, containing about eighty 
catties of powder, was lowered to the bottom. 

For a “striker” or exploding hammer, we made, 
use of a fifteen-pound iron weight, dropped down 
the well-shaft a distance of fourteen hundred and 
seventy-four feet. We had a great deal of trouble 
with it, from hitching, and were obliged to haul it 
out with a hook and line four or five times. 

After three hours, during which time half the 
powder must have been injured by the dampness, 
the primer was struck and an explosion followed, 
which involved consequences we had not the 
sagacity to foresee. C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A “LONDON PARTICULAR.” 


“He was very obliging,” says Esther Summerson, 
speaking of the young lawyer’s clerk who met her 
at the coach-oflice as she passed through London 
on her first visit to Bleak House, “and as he 
handed me into a fly, after superintending the 
removal of my boxes, I asked him whether there 
was a great fire anywhere, for the streets were so 
full of dense brown smoke that scarcely anything 
was to be seen. 

**Oh dear, no, miss,’ he said. 
Particular.’ 

“T had never heard of such a thing. 

“*A fog, miss,’ said the young gentleman. 

“*Oh, indeed!’ said I.” 

Later in the day, when the fog became very 
dense indeed, the young man said, “This is about 
a London Particular now, aint it, miss?” and 
seemed quite delighted with it on Esther’s account. 

Though undiscriminating patriotism occasion- 
ally finds strange causes for rejoicing, it may be 
doubted whether many Londoners could be found 
nowadays to follow Mr. Guppy’s example, and 
derive any pleasure, however small, from a real 
first-class ‘London Particular.” 

Perhaps our fogs are worse than they were some 
forty years ago. At all events, they are never 
likely to be more disagreeable or more deleterious 
than now. 

I have seen a great variety of fogs in various 
parts of the world, but all other exhalations are 
trifles compared to a genuine “London Particular,” 
or “pea-souper,” as it has also been called. 

Chicago and San Francisco fogs are clean, and 
consist of nothing but misty vapor. Damp, chill, 


‘This is a London 


| irritating to the air passages and unwholesome to 


the lungs they may be, but they are fairly clean. 
Now this is just what a London fog is not. 

In England great quantities of coal are burned in 
open grates, constructed as if to ensure the most 
imperfect combustion possible, and the conveyance 
of the maximum quantity of unconsumed carbon 
into the outer air. Hence London houses, which 
occupy rather more than a circle of a dozen miles 
in diameter, send up a large supply of coal, to 
float continually about in the air, not only over our 
heads, but on a level with our mouths and nostrils. 

There are also many factories in London which, 
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notwithstanding that an act of Parliament requires 
them to consume their own smoke, add their con- 
tribution of coal dust and noxious vapors to the 
general fund. 

Under ordinary circumstances the atmosphere 
is tolerably good, and a brisk breeze quickly car- 
ries away the smoky cloud, and by diffusing it 
over a wider area, greatly diminishes ite disagree- 
able effects. 

But when, in late autumn and winter, the mias. 
matic vapors of the Kentish and Essex marshes 
are brought into London by a slow east wind, and 
join with the mists arising from the stiff clay on 
which so much of the great city is built, our real 
troubles begin. 

In the outer suburban ring the fog thus produced 
is no worse than other fogs. There, though it 
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almost puts a stop to locomotion, and is trouble-| The poorest classes suffer most from the fogs, 
some in a great many ways, it is comparatively | for theirs is the work first stopped by the density 
harmless and may be borne with resignation. | | of the atmosphere, and a state of semi-starvation 


But in the city proper and the more thickly promotes the diseases which the fogs bring about. 








populated districts along the banks of the Thames | 
the smoke and the fog combine to produce an 
almost solid substance, varying in color from a 
light orange through all gra- 
dations of brown, to a pitchy 
blackness. It is irritating 
to the eyes, nose, lungs, to 
the temper, and injurious to 
health. 

The gas has to be lighted 
everywhere; walking be- 
comes dangerous, for it is 
difficult to know whether one 
is on the road or the side- 
walk—indeed, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much, seeing that bewil- 
dered horses are to be found 
as often on the sidewalk as 
in the road. Linkmen with all 
kinds of improvised torches 
make a sort of demoniac 
appearance, and London, 
even in the middle of the 
day, becomes a ‘City of 
Dreadful Night.”’ 

Here it may be remarked, 
as characteristic of London 
and its ways, that, although 
we have our fogs every year, 
nobody ever seems to expect 
them or to be prepared for 
them. All such palliatives 
as torches have to be impro- 
vised every winter, just as if 
no such thing had ever been 
wanted before. The. only 
exception is that the railroads 
keep up a special staff of fog- 
men, who can be turned on 
at a moment's notice. This 
is a necessity, because all the 
starting and switching of 
freight trains in the London 
stations has to be done, when 
the fog-fiend is about, by 
word of mouth instead of the 
ordinary signals. 

In a genuine ‘London Par- 
ticular’ all the railroads, ex- 
cept those underground, are 





The only way of mitigating the difficulty lies 
in the discontinuance of the practice of burning 


bituminous coal in open grates; but that is a| 
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office department to obtain sums granted fraud- 


ulently for nominally transporting the mails more 
frequently and more quickly than the original 
contracts required, and the profits of the fraud 
were divided by the conspirators. 
engaged in the fraud were ruined in fortune or 
reputation. 

There was a great scandal in Canadian politics 
in 1873. The people turned out of office an 
administration some of the members of which 
had been proved guilty of accepting a great 
election fund from capitalists to whom they had 
promised the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Kailway. 

Again, last year, there were scandals both 
in the Dominion Government and that of the 
Province of Quebec, and many great reputations 
were ruined. 

Meantime, Russia and China, autocratic gov- 
ernments, are governed with notorious corruption. 
Under the semi-autocratic German system a man 
on trial for libel, because he declared that worth- 


All who were 


It must be said that there is entire frankness 
| on neither side of the controversy. For while it 

is certain that some public men uphold the pension 

policy because they wish to get or fear to lose the 
on the other hand there are public 
men whose opposition to the policy is really based 
upon a ground which they do not dare to avow— 
the enormous cost of the system. 

A movement is already on foot, and has made 
some progress, to grant a ‘‘service pension,”’ that 
is, to put upon the pension roll the name of every 
man whp was mustered into the service during 
the Civil War, without regard to wounds, disease 
or present condition. Although it may be some 
years before this measure is carried, it will prob- 
ably be passed eventually. 

The “service pension” policy has been adopted 
for the survivors of all wars before that of 1861. 
In the last fiscal year there were eleven applica- 
tions for pensions by survivors of the War of 
1812, which ended seventy-seven years ago. 


“soldier vote,” 
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less rifles had been corruptly furnished by an> 


army contractor, was forbidden to bring evidence 
to prove his charge. 

Whenever there is a governing caste and an 
official service closely connected with that caste, 
there is a disposition to conceal scandals. For 
example, in England, a few years ago, the aris- 
tocratic War Department hushed up what) 
threatened to be a great exposure of fraud. 

Under representative governments peculation is 
far less common than under absolute sovereigns. 


In the one case corruption is exposed and pun- | 


ished, in the other it is undetected, or if brought 
to light is quickly covered up again. 
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For the Companion. 
THIS WINTER NIGHT. 


rhis winter night. a 

I hear the beati ng 0 

The mad wind shrieks a harsh refrain, 
This winter night. 


Within my room is ot and light, 
Fae friendly fire blazes bright. 

—God! out in the bitter cold, 
ae many mortals stru, ruggle on, 
With love and nope, an gladness 
Poor human shee Ke. ¥ the fol 

This winter ni gh 
Sanaee LOVEMAN. 


iia & the pane, 


ae 
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PENSIONS. 


It isa startling statement, but is strictly true, 
that the United States pays out each year in | 





practically disabled, and even the underground , reform so exceedingly difficult to accomplish that | pensions to officers and soldiers of the Civil War | 


lines are affected to an alarming extent. 

It is not very long since an alderman of the 
City of London was suffocated in a fog in a train 
on the Metropolitan line. 
a particularly wicked fog, and choked, besides 
the alderman, many fat animals which were being 
exhibited at the December Cattle Show. 


This disturbance of the railroad traffic has | 


become a very serious matter now that so many 
Londoners live 
districts. Getting backward and forward 
chance. 

Some years ago, when I was living at Gadshill, 


I had to come from the Crystal Palace to London | 


Bridge on a particularly thick evening. The 
journey in ordinary times is one of about twenty- 
five minutes. I should have reached London 
Bridge at about half-past five, but I arrived at 
about eight o’clock. Still I was well on time, for 
the train which I had undertaken to catch was as 
much behind time as my own. Such delays by 
fog are a common experience. 

All sorts of business suffer terribly under 
such circumstances. Frequently the courts cannot | 
get to work because judges, counsel or jurymen 
are delayed somewhere in the recesses of the fog. 

During a memorable fog ten years ago a very 
careful gentleman, who was returning from an | 
evening entertainment, led his horse home from | 
the Haymarket, and then put the valuable animal | 
up in his front hall for the night, rather than | 
submit him to the perils of being led to the stables 
some distance away. 

Even indoors during such a fog the mist is so 
thick in a large hall that the electric light struggles | 


That, by the by, was 


in the suburbs and outlying | 
in 
thoroughly foggy weather is quite a game of | 


| we can scarcely hope to see the last of ‘London | 
Particulars” in our time. _ 
CuHarLEs DICKENS. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
WAITING. 


Standing beside a streamlet close at hand, 
All saddened by the bleakness of the land, 

} I heard the chill stream bravely murmuring : 

“I too am waiting for the winds " “Spring.” 


. H. SAVAGE. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SCANDALS. 


down to an agreement that the Panama exposure 
will benefit France. 
public rascals punished, its system is as beneficial 
as is the rough but vigorous public health system 


that detects and suppresses smallpox, typhoid | 


and diphtheria. 

| France in the last century was nearly destroyed 
| by thé red revolution, bred of the corruption of 
| kings and nobles who were unchecked by public 
representation. Again in 1870 France was brought 
low because a corrupt Imperial system took her 
|} to war without an army. The forces which 


| Napoleon III. was supposed to have ready were | 


| found on paper mainly, for the unexposed corrup- | 
tion of his régime apparently ate up the troops 
as well as the munitions and food fraudulently | 
reported to be in readiness. 

The country is only now cleansing herself of 


the disorders that have lingered from the system | 


of Imperialism. 


When a multitude of representatives rule 


| million sixty thousand. 


Public writers seem to have generally cooled | 


When a nation can get its | 


| and their families more money than the entire | 


annual cost of the great military establishment | 


| of either France or Germany. 


The number of men under arms in France and | 


| Germany combined in the year 1892 was one 
Should the number of 
| pensions increase during the present fiscal year 
|as much as during the last year,—which is 
| to be expected,—the total number of persons 
| receiving a pension in July, 1893, on account of 
| services rendered to the government during the | 
years 1861 to 1865 will exceed that of the two | 
armies combined. 

The expenditure on account of pensions in the 
year ended June 30, 1892, was in round numbers 
‘one hundred and forty million dollars. There 
was then a total of eight hundred and seventy-six 
thousand names on the pension rolls, an increase 
of two hundred thousand during the preceding 
year; and half a million claims were still pending. 

We have given figures enough to show the 
magnitude of this expenditure, which takes one- 
third of the gross revenue of the government. 


Inasmuch as the pension policy of the govern- | 
ment has been attacked, it will be well to state 


briefly the principle on which it rests and the 
grounds of opposition to it. 

When the government was in great need of 
men for the army, public sentiment supported most 
| enthusiastically every assurance offered to those | 
who were urged to enlist that the country would 
| care for them if they should be injured on the | 
battle-field, and for their families should they not 
return from the war. 

This promise, and the evident justice of defend- 
| ing the country’s defenders, and of alleviating 


| 
| 
| 


but feebly against it, and speakers and performers | through officials some are likely to be dishonest | the sufferings that might come to them and their | 


may be heard distinctly who can scarcely be seen. 

One night a few years ago I went through as 
dense a fog as I ever felt, from my house to a 
hall in the far western part of London, where I 
had to read. Somehow I found my way until I 
got near my destination in Bayswater, a matter 
of three miles or more from my starting-point. 
Then, although I knew the neighborhood well, I 
lost myself completely, walked blindly off the 


sidewalk down into the road, and stumbled along | 
till I fell up against a policeman, by whose aid I | 


reached the hall in time. I leave my readers to 
guess the numbers of the audience. 

There was a notable example that night of the 
manner in which a London fog sometimes disap- 
pears. As I came out of the hall the fog was still 
dense. 
home, a breeze sprang up. 


tion of the pavement, there was no sign of the 
previous atmospheric condition. 
There is a great deal more than mere inconven- 


ience to be laid to the charge of the real *‘London | 
The death-rate is seriously affected | 


Particulars. 
by them, and the beginning of many a case of 
subsequently fatal lung or bronchial trouble may 
be traced to a London fog. 


While I was wondering how best to get 
The air cleared | 
instantly, and except for a certain greasy condi- | 


so long as human nature remains fallible. Most 


| Americans remember several corruption-conspir- | 
|acies even in the Federal service, but few are | 
silly enough to suppose that the exposures testified | 


against American institutions. 
| In 1873 we had the scandal of the Credit 


| Mobilier—a “construction company” organized | 


| among the directors of the Union Pacific Railway 


for the purpose of taking the contract to build the | 


road. Many members of Congress were charged, 
some of them falsely, with having received stock 


of the Credit Mobilier for which they paid nothing. | 
| Several very prominent men were driven from | 


| public life in consequence of the exposure. 


The whiskey-ring scandal occupied 1875. Many 
distillers and rectifiers had conspired with a chief 
clerk of the Treasury to market whiskey illicitly. 
Thus the Treasury was defrauded of fully four 
millions of dollars in taxes. But the chief clerk 


was convicted, and a large proportion of his | 


| fellow-conspirators were duly punished. 

| In 1881 the Star Route frauds came out. 
“Star"’ routes are mail-routes marked in the lists 
with a star to show that over these lines the | 
mails are conveyed as in the days before steam- 
power. Favored contractors on some of these 


routes conspired with a high official of the post- | 


dependent families from having imperilled their | 
lives that the country might live, is the full justi- | 
fication of the pension system. Indeed, there is 
no one who disputes the principle. 

| Such objection as is raised to the pension 
system as it. exists goes only to the extent of 
maintaining that it is carried too far. To pension 
laws in favor of men disabled in the service and 


opposition. 


they served in the army, unless their inability to 
earn a living is a direct result of wounds received 
| or disease contracted in the discharge of duty in 
the army. 

They also maintain ‘that the pension system, 
which is designed to protect the old soldiers 
against pauperism, does in effect make them 
paupers. 
| The advocates of the system warmly deny the 
truth of this statement, and declare that pensions 


|are but the fulfilment of pledges made to the | 


| soldiers when they enlisted that they should never 
be allowed to come to want. 





of the widows and children of men who lost their | 
lives in, or in consequence of, service, there is no | 


But the critics of the law do not admit that the | 
government is under obligation to support men | 
who cannot support themselves simply because 


A FORTNIGHT’S VACATION. 


“You look as if you had had a good vacation,” 
| said one member of a working girls’ club to 
another at the first meeting in the autumn, “and 

yet I thought you told me you didn’t expect to go 
away at all.” 

“I didn’t expect to,” replied the girl who was 
| adavensen, “but it’s the unexpected that happens 

sometimes, you know, and in this case it was a 
more delightful happening than I could possibly 
have imagined would come into my life. 

“I had given up all idea of going away for my 
vacation, as mother has been confined to her room 
| for the last year, and I could not afford to pay 
board in the country and provide her with what 


she needed. 
“And then, when I was trying to believe I didn’t 
need any change, there came this lovely chance. 
| A lady suggested to me that I might apply for a 
vacant place on the list of girls who were going to 
a lovely country town of which she told me. And 
after she had explained the matter I took her 
advice, and was fortunate enough to secure a 
chance for just the two weeks I wanted in August. 

“The generous woman who has organized this 
charity, for you see it is a charity of the best kind, 
has bought and furnished a big, rambling old 
house in the same place in which she spends her 
summers in her own beautiful cottage. All sum 
mer long, from June till October, twenty working 
girls at a time spend two weeks in the old house, 
and I was one of them. 

“That whole happy two weeks cost me less than 
| two dollars, for the only expense was for the 
| excursion ticket which each girl buys for herself. 

“I say we spent two weeks in that house, but 
that is hardly true, for we were out of doors all 
day except at meal times. And such meals! I 
gained four pounds in weight in that fortnight. 

“T had such a pretty room all by myself, with a 
fine view from every one of the three windows. 
Some of the rooms had two single beds, but I 
| happened to be assigned to a room in which there 
| was only one. 

“We had tennis and croquet, and hammocks and 
lovely rustic chairs out of doors; and on cool 
| evenings we played games, or read in the big 
| parlor hall, where was a great fireplace, and one 
| night we had a driftwood fire! I shall never 
| forget it. 
| “And every day six of us were taken on a long 
| drive on the beautiful country roads. There is 
| such a good woman in charge of the house, and 
there wasn’t a single restriction except ‘that we 
were to be in our rooms by ten o’clock; that was 
no trial, for fresh country air made me so sleepy 
for the first week that I was ready for bed soon 
after dark, and the second week I took so much 
exercise out of doors that I was pleasantly tired 
when night came. 

“It was the happiest two weeks I’ve ever had, 
and I bless from the bottom of my heart that rich 
woman who was the means of it all.” 

There are scores of girls ready to echo this senti- 
ment, who are full of gratitude for one person 
| who has realized that while the poor children need 

all the money which is annually subscribed for 
their summer outings, there are children of a 
| | larger growth who need it just as much. Such 
| rich women ennoble womanhood, and are a blessing 
to the world. 
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DON’T MISJUDGE. 


| Hyde Park, in London, is given up on Sunday 
| afternoons to all kinds of religious and irreligious 

| meetings. A few weeks ago a radical speaker had 
| collected an audience under the trees, and was 

hotly urging anarchical principles upon them, 
| when a brougham passed in which sat a white- 
| haired old man. The fine horses, the liveried 
| servants, the crest upon the door all kindled the 
| orator’s rage to a white heat. 

“This is the kind of man who preys upon you!” 
he shrieked. “There is one of the tyrants who 
batten on the poor!” 

He was astonished by a good-humored burst of 
| laughter. The old man in the brougham was one 
of the jpost beloved men in England, known 
throughOut the kingdom for his charities, incessant 
efforts and large expenditures of money to uplift 
the poor and laboring class. 

Another instance of mistaken opinion is given in 
the recently published journal of a young Virginian 
girl who visited New York fifty years ago. She 
met Mr. Blank, a well-known reformer and human. 
itarian, and found him to her surprise to be 
“irritable and peevish, unjust and exacting in his 
family, and a petty tyrant to his employees. His 
work for humanity,” she says, “kept his nervous 
system on such a strain that he was unbearable to 
| individuals.” 

The same kind of surprise was felt by a shrewd 
American woman who, last winter, was at a ball 
| given by an English duchess in London. 

“I was prepared,” she wrote, “to see the very 
foam and froth of fashionable life. But one gay 
‘ little butterfly in tulle and diamonds was pointed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








out as one of the most respected archeologists 
in England, and another delicate, pink-tinted girl, 
as one of the leaders of a great reform movement 
in Whitechapel.” 

We should be careful not to judge a man wholly 
by his class, or by the livery which he wears. The 
soldier is not always brave, nor the doctor of laws 
wise. The millionaire and the pauper are not 
necessarily selfish, or idle, or vicious, because 
their pockets are full or empty. 


He comes closest to his neighbor who seeks to | 


find his own kinsman in him, no matter what the 
clothes or the skin which he wears. 
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LOWELL’S KINDNESS. 

There is no good American who may not feel 
personally grateful to Mr. Stillman for his dis- 
closure of some of James Russell Lowell’s more 
private characteristics in a recent Atlantic. In 
January, 1855, Lowell, in writing to Mr. Stillman, 
mentioned that he was about te be appointed as 
Longfellow’s successor at Harvard College. 

“I have only to deliver two courses of lectures 
in the year; have all the rest of the time to myself, 
and the salary will make me independent.” 

“He was so scornful of money,” adds Mr. 
Stillman, “when his friends were concerned, that 
he seemed to be independent of his labor; but we 
see the satisfaction with which he welcomes the 
independence of the salaried professor, and I am 
sure that the greater feeling in his own mind was 
that he could afford to be more generous.” 

Except in this letter Mr. Stillman never heard 
him speak of money except to refuse to be paid it. 

“At that moment of my life,” says Mr. Stillman, 
who was then editing a journal to which Lowell 
was a contributor, “I was perhaps better prepared 
to be liberal with him than he with me, but any 
compensation beyond a drawing or study from 
nature was absolutely refused to the last of our 
journalistic relations. 

“When, later in life, fortune left me on the shoals, 
he insisted on putting me, on occasion, on my 
feet again, with all the love of a brother and the 
delicacy of a poet, and always with some excuse 
of an unexpected good fortune which he wished 
to partake with some one.” 

“IT loved him as David loved Jonathan,” Mr. 


Stillman declares toward the close of his paper; | 


“and though I continually offended his sense of 


titness and decorum, doing things wanting in tact | 


and refinement, he never took offence, but treated 
me as a younger brother.” 


* 
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NO DANGER. 





Andrew Crosse, the English electrician, had odd 
encounters with people who did not understand 


his art, it being a time when it was far less a matter | 


of every-day experience than it is now. 

One day a party of strangers visited him to see 
his electrical arrangements, and looked with some 
anxiety at two Leyden jars when their host men- 
tioned that, in certain states of the atmosphere, he 
could charge them with electricity from the clouds. 

“But Mr. Crosse,” said one old gentleman, 
gravely, “don’t you think it is rather impious to 
bottle the lightning?” 

“And don’t you think, sir,” was the prompt 
reply, “that it is rather impious to bottle rain- 
water?” 

The scientist was very fond of telling one story 
connected with a Welsh housemaid he had engaged, 
and who proved so zealous that she would fain 
scrub and dust every article at hand. In the 
organ gallery of the house was an apparatus for 
testing the electricity of the atmosphere. 

Noli me tangere was engraved on the brass | 
receiving cylinder to warn off intruders, and the 
servants were told, in plain English, 
must on no account touch the machine. 

One day, however, the housemaid noticed that 
the cylinder was dusty, rubbed it vigorously, and 


master, complaining that the “nasty thing in the | 


music gallery had nearly knocked her down.” 
“T told you not to touch it,” said Mr. Crosse. 
“Yes, sir,” she replied, 

wrote no tanger on it!” 





oor 
AMUSEMENTS. 


People do not, at this age of the world, go for 
amusement to arenas to see men and women put | 
to death, as they did in ancient Rome; but some- 
times this is what they see. No doubt the fact that 
men and women in these modern spectacles often 
put their lives in peril is an added attraction to | 
the crowds. 

Recently at a theatre in France an acrobat named 
Bastien, twenty-four years old, was engaged in 
making turns over a pole fixed near the ceiling of 
the hall. He had made several turns about the | 
pole, to the admiration of the gaping audience 
benéath, when his perch suddenly gave way and | 
he was precipitated downward. He fell between 
the orchestra chairs and the musicians, struck 
upon his head, and died almost instantly. 

Such scenes as this have many times been wit- 


nessed in connection with acrobatic spectacles in | 


that they 
| 


in the old country before you’d ever have ac hance | 
to sleep with a governor.” 

“Shure,” assented Mike, promptly. “But it’s | 
meself is thinkin’,” he added, sagely, “that you’d 
have to stay a long toime in the ould counthry 
before yer honor would be governor!” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly of the events of his boyhood and young 
manhood, remarks upon the comparatively little 
daily connection which Boston then had with the 
outside world. Now he supposes that “at least 
one hundred thousand people enter Boston every 
day, and as many leave it for some place outside.” 
How different things were fifty or sixty years ago 
he makes evident by two incidents in his own 
history. 

In my third year in college I wanted to send a 
terry ‘of dried plants to a botanist in New York. 

‘here was no proper “express,” and I asked it as 

ersonal favor of a young man named Harnden 

om I knew as a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, that he would give the parcel 
to some one who would give it to some one else, 


= 


who would give it to my correspondent. 
It was because Mr. Harnden had so many such 
favors in hand that he established 


peeeee 
farnden’s Express, which was, I think, the first 
of the organized expresses w hich existed in this | 
country. 

As late as May, 1845, when I was twenty-three 
years old, I had an engagement to go from Boston 
to Worcester Saturday afternoon. I was to preach 
there the next day. 

When, at three o’clock, I came to the station of 
the Worcester road, there was an announcement 
that, from some accident on the line above, no 
train would leave until Monday. The three o’clock 
train, observe, was the latest train of Saturday. 

I crossed Boston to the Fite hburg station, and 
took the train for Groton or Littleton. There I 
took a stage for Lancaster, where I slept. In the 
morning, with a Worcester man who had been 
caught in Boston as I was, I took a wagon early, 
and we two drove across to Worcester. 

That is to say, as late as 1845 there were but 
two men in ston to whom it was necessary that 
they should go to Worcester that afternoon ; and 
this was ten years after railroad communication 
had been established. 





SCOTCH RETICENCE. 


The Scotch are not a demonstrative race. Even 
| when they are deeply moved they are too bashful 
to say what they feel. Burns is their poet, because 
he had words to express their emotions; but even 


verses one is impressed with the thought that the 
poet felt more than he expressed. The author of 
| “Twenty-Five Years of St. 
| known A. H. K. B., tells two pathetic stories illus- 
| trative of Scotch reticence. 


A lad of twenty died, leaving a widowed mother, 
a sister, and two brothers younger than himeelf. 
He had been their main support, and while dying 
was full of anxieties as to what should become of 
them. His last words were, holding the hand of 
the brother next to himself in years, and looking 
at the poor sobbing women, “Try and do as weel’s 
ye can. 

A laborer was dying. He had four little children 
After lying silent for a while, he said he would 


to the bedside. All he did was to take each of the 
three elder children by the hand, and to say, 
“Gude-day.” 

Then he said to the youngest, a wee thing of two 
years old, “Will ye gie me a bit kiss?’ 

The mother, lifting up the wondering child, said, 
“Say ta-ta to your father.” 

“Ta-ta,” said the little boy, in a loud, cheerful 
voice, and then ran out of the cottage to play. The 
| poor father closed his eyes; the tears ran down his 
| cheeks; but he said no more. 

his heart choked his utterance. 
too; and so gude-day was his only word of parting. | 





“IF WE DON’T HURRY.” 


Andrews,” the well- | 


“Mike,” he said, impressively, as he was getting | Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 


ready for the night, “you would stay a long time | 4 simple and effective remedy is found in “ Brown's Ver- 
| myfuge Comjits.” They contain nothing injurious. 





he is so reticent that in reading his emotional | 


like to see them, and the poor wife brought them | 


The abundance of | 
He was weary, | 


Almost every person of experience has a story | 
received a sharp electric shock. She went to her | to tell illustrating the old truth that “Haste makes | 


waste,” or as Shakespeare puts it, 


| 
| He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 


of Hosea Ballou by his son, the late Rev. Massena | 
Ballou, shows how a wise driver will regulate aad 
speed by the quality of his horse: 


Father and son were in the same vehicle, bound 
for a religious meeting to be held at some distance | 
from thet r home, at the time in Barnard, Vermont. 
The father was apparently in no hurry, and per- 

| mitted the horse to move on at an easy trot. 
he son, growing fearful lest the place of meeting 
| would not be reached in season, said to his father, 
| in a somewhat anxious tone: “Father, do you | 
| think we shall get there in season?” 
| ne pe was: “Yes, Massena, if we don’t | 
rry !” 
} “The : son “saw the point.” Only so much could 
be got out of the horse. If at the outset he was 
| forced, his vitality being | exhausted, he would be 
compelled “to slow down” at the other end of the 
| route, and this might be fatal to the journey’s 
| purpose. By permitting him to fall back upon his 
natural strength, he would be as vigorous at the 
| finish as at the start, and his natural strength was 
| equal to the occasion. 
he result proved the wisdom of the remark. 





IDOLATRY AND PROFANITY. 


large theatres, and to exhibitions which include | 


dangerous performances of this kind the modern | 


theatre may be said to be rapidly tending. 

Stage performances of the present day include | 
many features of a degrading character which any 
reasonable public sentiment would condemn as 
utterly vicious and demoralizing. 

——————_——<e——____ 
TRUE ENOUGH. 


The story is told of the governor of a certain 


Western State that at one time he wag in a remote | 
region, and had to pass one night in a log cabin 


which served as inn for a small settlement. 

The quarters were limited, and it fell out that the 
governor must sleep with a young Irishman 
employed about the place. 

This arrangement was not exactly to the taste of 
the state official, but he was forced to submit to it. 
But he could not refrain from making his conde- 
scension known to his room-mate. 





The Western jokers continue to manifest an 
| envious spirit whenever the intellectual superiority 
| of Boston is mentioned. One of them has invented 
| this little dialogue: 


Miss Backbay : No, we don’t speak to each other 
| any more. T don't recognize a girl who indulges 
| in profanity 

| Miss Pitts : You don’t mean to say — 

| “Oh yes, I do. We were talking of Browning, 
| and she said, ‘Oh, bother Brow ying” ” 

| “But ‘bother’ is not profanity. 

| “May be not; but ‘bother Browning’ is.’ 


| SUFFICIENT. 

| Stephen A. Douglas on one occasion was able to 
give utterance to a historical retort. 

After some one had been abusing him in the 
Senate by the most severe personal denunciation, 

| Douglas arose in his seat and said: 


“What no gentleman should say no gentleman 
need answer. 


“but I thought you’d | The following story in the Christian Leader, told 


| 
| 
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LOOK FOR A BARCAIN 


in our advertisement in a Come ANION next week. 
MAHLER BROs., 501, 3 Sixth a Ave., N. Y. | 
CATALOGUE caie on REQU 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | 


or commission to handle the New Patent Rg 5 
nk Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 i. | 
# CO., X 107, La © Fosse, . Wis. 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 








It will interest you to know that we 
have perfected a wash dress-fabric, so 
that it possesses the beauty and finish 
of Silk. These goods are piece-dyed 
and printed by an entirely new pro- 
cess upon which a patent has been 
allowed. They are now shown for the 
first time in America, and are produced 
in Silk Foulard designs, so perfect that 
you can buy a washable dress with the 
beauty of a Silk material at a low price. 
They are known as 


Satin Gloria, 


Be made in many colors, both light and 
dark, adapted toevery State in the Union. 


p These goods should be for sale by your 


says, ‘‘You will live to old age.’ local dealer. If you cannot get them from 


Experience says, “You may die to-day.” SATIN GLORIA him show this ad- 





Pat. - Endorsed by dressmakers. 
Feb. 23, °86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them, Beware of Imitations. Made only by 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson,* Mich, 
if your dealer hasn’t them, write the makers, | 


Short Talks on Infe Insurance. 





“TALK 20. 


vertisement and 

Wisdom says, “Insur y 
y sure your life NOW he can _ procure 
while you can—put your family’s them from any 


future beyond all risk of calamity”’— wholesale dealer. 
and so, living or dying, Conscience 


will say, “You have done your duty.” 


Bear in mind that 
none are genuine with- 
oul a facsimile of this 
ticket. It will k 
found on every piece. 
These goods will le 
famous throughout th. 
country, 


Liberal Terms to First Class Agents. 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


FOR ACTIVE MEN 


«TRADE MARK- 


WORKERS” 


3s the best suspender ever produced, Simp’ Com- 
Tete Inexpensive, and pre-eminently © cunteetabie 


Sample pair mailed for 25 cents. 


THE | 





| 7 ie me oat send to us 

| Q Rik § KR tend have none at 

|THE ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, Mfrs., 
North Adams, Mass. 


“aa SENT BENT 


== “CROWN” fe= 
eicst& PIANOS AND ORGANS. = 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Sent, (your address, on 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Ly waut verses about the 
“Orown” goods, as ons ive nos, O} 8, ete., for the 
best ones. learn how it’s done. Catalogue free 
GEO. P. BENT, (olerk No. 61), » Caleane, LiL. (Estab, 1870; 








IS THE 
Most sensible and comfortable medium cost suspender, 
Thousands of first-class furnishers keep it. Ask for it. 
Sample pair mailed for 50 cents. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 41 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 











The insidious nature of a 
cold is one of its most dan- 
At 
first its hold seems very weak, 
it 


Promptness 
Insures 


Safety. 


gerous characteristics. 


but before one is aware 
has worked its way into the 
system and has fastened itself upon the lungs, the throat, the 
digestive organs, the kidneys or the muscles with a grip that 
can scarcely be loosened. 

ALLCOCK’S Porous Plasters are a sure remedy, if 
applied promptly. Do not wait for the slight pain to become 
a severe one, but put one. of these renowned Plasters on 
the part affected, and not only will relief from the pain come, 
but protection from further advance of disease will be secured. 

There is such a thing 
ALLCOCK’S Porous 


Applied at once it can be relied upon. 


Promptness, however, is essential. 


as being foo date. Then even an 


Plaster is of no avail. 
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} The New Rogers Scroll Saw 


Embodies all the Improvements which have been 
in the manufacture of foot-power Scroll 
This is true of 


Teccco 


made 
Saws during the past 20 years. 
no other low-priced machine. 

The framework is of iron, rigidly bolted together, 
graceful in shape, and handsomely japanned 
and striped. 

The Saw-Arms have a reach of 17 1-2 inches, 
and are capable of 700 strokes per minute. The 
Saw is provided with a 4-inch Emery Wheel 
and a Dust-Blower. The Spindle is fitted to hold 
Drill Points for drilling the work. 

With the Machine we give 24 Saw-Blades, 
70 full size Designs, 6 Drill Points, a Screwdriver, 
Wrench, and a Manual of Bracket Sawing and 
Wood Carving. 

Price $3.50; must be sent by express or freight 
at receiver’s expense. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG CLERKS IN WASHINGTON. 
Ill. The Navy Department. 


By JOHN W. HOGG, 
Chief Clerk of the Navy Department. 


The Navy Department, with its one hundred and 
eighty regular clerks, copyists, and draughtsmen, 
is to the War Department with its nine hundred, 
the Treasury Department with its two thousand, 
and the Departnient of the Interior with its three 
thousand, very much in the relation in which the 
comparatively small city of Washington stands to 
New York, Paris or London. 

Of these one hundred and eighty employees 
in the classified service, about one seventh are 
women, most of whom are young. The men 
range in age from sixteen to eighty. 

The introduction of women into the executive 
departments of the government in any consider- 
able number is of comparatively recent date, and 
the rapid increase in their number there has not 
taken place without strenuous opposition from 
some quarters. Many continue to fight against it, 
at least to the extent of expressing a preference 
for males when candidates for appointment are to 
be certified by the civil service commission. And 
yet, for reasons which I shall presently state, I 
should much more strongly advise women than 
men to seek employment in any government 
department. 

There are among the male employees of the 
Navy Department one who, although he has been 
in the department but fifty years, has served the 
government in different capacities upwards of 
sixty; two or three who have served more than 
forty years, a considerable number from thirty to 
thirty-five, and the majority less than twenty 
years. 

There are ecight bureaus connected with the 
Navy Department, each of which has a chief clerk. 
The chiefs of bureaus are officers of the navy, 
appointed to those positions by the President. 
The Secretary of the Nrvy has a confidential clerk, 
who is known as his private secretary. The 
assistant secretary has a clerk who is a stenogra- 
pher and acts as his confidential clerk. All these 
are exempt from civil service examinations, as 
are also the chief clerk of the department, the pay 
or disbursing clerk, the chief clerk in the judge 
advocate general’s oflice, and the engravers, 
copper-plate printers and apprentices in the 
hydrographic office. 

The rest of the force consists of persons in what 
is known as the classified service; they are clerks, 
stenographers, draughtsmen, assistant draughts- 
men, type-writers ang copyists. 

The fact that a great majority of these employees 
have been retained in the service regardless of 
changes of administration has given the Navy 
Department the reputation of being an especially 
desirable one in which to serve. It has not been 
classed as a political department, as some of the 
larger ones sometimes have been in the past, and 
the employees generally have had less dread of 
removal without cause. 

Now, however, with the advance of civil service 
reform ideas, and a faithful enforcement of the 
laws and regulations on that subject, the fear of 
removal for political or personal reasons has 
greatly diminished in all the departments. That 
the Navy Department is entirely free from favor- 
itism is perhaps too much to say for it, or for any 
other executive department of the government; 
but all of them, in my opinion, have improved in 
this respect under the civil service law. 

The duty of the Navy Department in time of 
peace has been to preserve, as far as possible, the 
few existing men-of-war of the old sort,—some of 
them survivors of important actions,—to replace 
those lost or useless from age and wear and tear, 
as Congress provides the means; to improve the 
personnel of the navy by educating and training 
its members to a high standard of efliciency, and 
to do its part to sustain the honor of the nation in 
foreign countries. Its mission, further, is to make 
«leep-sea soundings for submarine telegraphic 
surveys, establish distances, determine longitudes, 
solve astronomical problems, and investigate other 
appropriate scientific subjects. 

Its work, through its officers, its sailors and its 
ships, brings its civilian employees into official 
contact, indirectly, with the people of every 
maritime nation. The men and women who are 
clerks in the department read, copy and are the 
custodians of the reports of, and prepare corre- 
spondence with, the officers engaged in the mani- 
fold duties briefly mentioned. They become 
familiar with foreign ports and seas without 

. Visiting them, and take an interest in the people 
who inhabit and sail over them. All of this tends 
to make their duties attractive and instructive. 

It may be asked, “How is a clerical position in 
this department to be obtained?” Except as to 
certain classes of employees, above mentioned, 
who are exempted from examination, the only 
way is through the United States civil service 
commission, which examines all applicants for 
positions in the classified service of the govern- 
ment. Definite information as to the method of 
taking examinations may be obtained by address- 
ing the president of this commission at Wash- 
ington. 

But all who aspire to enter the government 
service through this channel must bear in mind 
that the places are very few compared with the 
number of candidates examined and reported 
qualified to fill them, and that there is no certainty 
of even a heroic effort and a satisfactory test of 
competency being followed by appointment. The 


delay in securing appointment to the position of 
an ordinary copyist or clerkship is vexatious, 








and often disheartening. The uncertainty is far 
greater when one on the eligible list seeks admis- 
sion to a particular department, especially to a 
small one such as the Navy Department, which 
seldom has occasion to call on the civil service 
commission to certify qualified candidates from 
whom to select for appointment. 

If an expert is required in some particular 
branch, for which a special technical examination 
is to be conducted, the chances of success are 
increased. 

If I were asked, “Would you advise any one to 
try to enter the government employment through 
the civil service commission?” I should answer, 
“Yes, when it can be conveniently done.” The 
possible prize is worth a vigorous effort on the 
part of the young women, but not so much so, in 
my opinion, on the part of the young men; unless 
it be to secure positions of a technical character, 
experience in which would qualify for higher 
places, either in or out of the public service. 

With young women a government office is often 
very attractive. Not so many avenues of employ- 
ment are open to them as to young men, and 
scarcely any where the positions pay so well. An 
unmarried woman with an annual salary of eight 
or nine hundred dollars, and only herself to 
provide for, is quite as comfortably sit- 
uated as a married man with a family 
who has a salary of two or three times 
that amount. She may regard herself as 
extremely fortunate. 

The government does not default on 
pay day; its employees, as a rule, are 
highly respected, and can attain, if 
worthy, the best social standing; and 
they compare favorably in intellect and 
education with almost any other class. 
But a government clerkship is not the 
road to wealth, or even to a comfortable 
provision for old age; nor is it often a 
stepping-stone by which one can pass 
over readily to a more lucrative and 
independent position. 

Experience gained in it is valuable, as 
a rule, only in the particular channel 
through which it has been acquired; 
and departmental service tends to unfit 
rather than to prepare a man for private 
business pursuits. The longer he remains 
in it, the more fearful he is of losing it. 
He hesitates to launch into a new field, 
and strive for success with those who 
have been all their lives battling with 
the bustling and pushing business men 
of the outside world. 

It is important that a young man, soon 
after entering a public office, should 
determine definitely whether or not he 
is satisfied to make it a life employment. 
If he is satisfied, then his whole aim 
should be to make himself efficient and 
useful to the government which employs 
him—not simply to drag along in an 
easy-going subordinate situation, with- 
out an effort to advance or to prove 
himself competent for promotion as 
opportunity offers. 

I can remember well the first female 
employee whom we had in the Navy 
Department. Thirty-five years ago a 
young widow was appointed to serve as 
acopyist. It was a grave question where 
she should be put. Whether those in 
power thought best to isolate her, or 
whether she herself preferred that 
course, I am unable to say; but at any rate an 
attic room, not very luxuriously furnished, in the 
southeast corner of the old Navy Department 
building, was assigned to her. She received and 
returned her copying by messenger, and was 
seldom seen except on entering or leaving the 
building. 

Our telegraph operator was the next lady to 
enter the office. Beginning at thirty or forty 
dollars a month, fifteen years ago, she has suc- 
ceeded, after faithful and constant service, in 
securing a salary of a thousand dollars a year; 
which is not a great deal more than some receive 
for manual labor in the department. 

The highest salary paid to women employed in 
the Navy Department is fourteen hundred dollars 
ayear. This is the pay of a second-class clerk. 

There are five general classes of clerkships—the 
fourth class at eighteen hundred dollars a year; 
the third at sixteen hundred dollars; the second 
at fourteen hundred dollars; the first at twelve 
hundred dollars, and the one thousand dollar 
class; also copyists at nine hundred dollars and 
seven hundred and twenty dollars. Five or six 
young women are in the second class, and the 
others are employed in the lower grades. 

One lady in the higher class, an expert type- 
writer, entered the department about eight years 
ago, at seven hundred and twenty dollars. 
Another entered about two years ago, at one 
thousand dollars. Being a fair type-writer and 
something of a shorthand-writer, her superior 
penmanship, intelligence and capacity as a corre- 
spondent, together with her willingness and 
cheerfulness in the performance of duty, have 
won her promotion, and she now receives a salary 
of fourteen hundred dollars a year. 

The young women of the Navy Department are 
not mere copyists. There are among them book- 
keepers or accountants, stenographers, assistant 
draughtsmen and correspondents. Some who are 
linguists save the government the expense of 
employing a regular translator. They are intelli- 
gent and cultured, and command the respect of 
all. 

I can recall among them the daughter of a 
commodore of the navy, whose gallant services 
brighten the pages of our early naval history; 
widows and daughters of commodores, captains, 
commanders and officers of other grades, who 
were conspicuous in the late war; and the grand- 
daughter of an ex-Secretary of the Navy who in 
past days was distinguished in the legislative, 
diplomatic and judicial departments of the govern- 
ment. 

The appointing power has no doubt felt that the 
children of those who served in the navy long and 
faithfully were entitled to consideration when 





appointments in the department were to be made. 
Among the young men several recently appointed 
are conspicuous illustrations of what may be 
accomplished by application and devotion to duty. 
In 1885 a lad of about fourteen years, the son of 
an officer of the navy, appeared at the department 
with his widowed mother, seeking employment. 
He was given work as a messenger boy, at thirty- 
five dollars a month. He had a small knowledge 
| of stenography, and was practising as a type- 
writer. By a cheerful and prompt performance 
| of manifold duties, by correct deportment and 
| application, he worked his way upward. In less 
| than twelve months he was promoted to six 
| hundred and twenty dollars a year; in another 
| year to seven hundred and twenty dollars. In 
the third year, having passed a civil service 
examination, he was appointed to a copyist’s 
place at nine hundred dollars, and soon afterward 
promoted to a one thousand dollar place, and later 
| to a twelve hundred dollar clerkship. 
This young man has read law, attended a course 
of lectures, and expects to graduate in the spring. 
| Another similar case is that of a lad who in 1882 
entered the office as a messenger boy, at thirty-five 
dollars a month, and is now a fourteen-hundred- 
dollar clerk and a law graduate. 








Through the Woods. 


The civil service regulations provide that em- 
ployees who have been in a department in a grade 
below or outside of the classified service may be 
rendered eligible for admission to that service by 
passing a non-competitive examination before the 
commission. In this way these young men came 
into the line of promotion. 

Their cases, while they may be exceptional, are 
examples of what a young man in a government 
office may do. 

The chief elements of success in the depart- 
mental service, as in other spheres of life, are 
punctuality, sobriety, integrity and a cheerful 
discharge of duty. It is not the best policy fora 
clerk to make up his mind to perform only such 
work as may fall to him by general assignment, 
and to assume that the government employs and 
pays him to do this and no other. When work is 
slack in a special field, fellow-clerks who are 
overpressed can be assisted, the records can be 
rearranged and their indices improved, and useful 
and important decisions can be studied and noted. 
No one need be idle. 

During fofty-two years of continuous depart- 
mental service, passing through all the subordinate 
clerical grades and holding the chief clerkship 
nearly seventeen years, under thirteen different 
secretaries, I have seen many changes in the 
method of conducting public business. 

There is much more to be done now within any 
stated time with less force than forty years ago; 
but greater despatch is secured by the aid of the 
stenographers and type-writers. 

The hours of business have been extended and 
more stringent regulations have been adopted, as 
the result of the increasing work and the greater 
number of persons engaged in it. 

Occasionally an old-time servant of the govern- 
ment sorrowfully laments that “the good old times 
are gone, and the department is going to the 
dogs.” This reminds me of a Navy Department 
story, exaggerated probably, but quite apropos. 

In those “good old times” the business of a 
prominent bureau was conducted by a gallant old 
officer and his genial chief clerk, whose rotund 
figure and florid complexion seemed to certify 
him a “good liver.” About two o’clock in the 
afternoon of a summer day the‘amiable head of 
the bureau, who was much loved by his subordi- 
nate, stepped into his chief clerk’s room and 
found him resting from the labors of the day. 

“Billy,” said the old gentleman, politely, “here 
is a draft of a very important letter that I am 
extremely anxious to despatch by the afternoon 
mail. Won’t you please make me a clean copy of 
it just as soon as you can?” 

Billy loved the silver-haired general even as the 
| general loved Billy, but Billy was then resting. 











| “Why, general,” he said, “I have already written 
two letters to-day!” . 

“Well, then, Billy,” said the old general, “never 
mind, never mind; to-morrow will do just as 
well.” And he returned to his room perfectly 
satisfied. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


ON A SURVEY IN MIDWINTER. 


At dawn on the 28th of December, 1868, a survey- 
ing party of seven men and a youth of eighteen 
years were camped half-way between the upper 
waters of the Bonnechere and Madawaska Rivers, 
in what was then a wilderness of eastern Ontario. 
Mr. Ronald Mackinnon was the Provincial land 
surveyor in command, and I was the youth of 
eighteen. We had been in the woods for five 
weeks, and this was my first experience as chain- 
man on a timber-limit survey. 

The tent from which we rose, long before dawn 
that morning, was open-fronted, sided with young 
spruces stuck on end, and well banked with snow. 
It was not ill-warmed by the great fire of black 
birch and maple that had been glowing all night 
within three yards or so of our feet. 

Having obtained water by 
melting snow the night be- 
fore,we breakfasted on tea, 
ship-biscuit and cold boiled 
pork, the only provisions 
that we cared to carry 
over our long “blazed” line 
through that difficult coun- 
try. 

Then Mr. Mackinnon 
started away on a north- 
westerly course with four 

~ men. His last words to me 
were, “Ned, mind you’re 
back with the prog early 

‘ to-morrow afternoon, s0 
there’l] be supper for us 
when we get into camp. 
We shall have seven miles’ 
walk back after to-morrow’s 
work.” 

The “prog” he ‘spoke of 
was then cached, or stored, 
in an abandoned timber 
shanty about fifteen miles 
from our tent, and near the 
south shore of Lake Sheboi- 
obonawigamog, of which 
we spoke familiarly as 
“Sheboy.” For the two 
months’ more work which 
we intended to do we had 
no provisions except thore 
in the cache. 

At Mackinnon’s words I 
thrust my feet into my 
hard-tied snow-shoe strings 
and went off, with two men, 
on a course nearly contrary 
to his. One of my men car- 
ried a small tin pail con- 
taining about two pounds of 
boiled pork, and enough tea 
for lunch done up in a 
handkerchief. We each car- 
ried four round, thick hard- 
tack, in our pockets, and in 
one hand a tightly-rolled 
tump-line, or carrying strap 

of leather about twelve feet long. I carried also a 
long-handled half-axe or hatchet. 

| Our design was to bring back pork, biscuit, tea 
| and matches to the weight of about three hundred 
pounds. 

Daylight was not clear when we left the grand 
fire behind us. I led the way, by pocket-compass, 
through a noble woodland, mostly of birch, maple, 
spruce and balsam, from among which rose many 
lofty white pines. But the hills were so many, 
high, steep and rocky, and the tramping through 
three feet of light December snow was so slow, 
that we were not within sight of Sheboy when we 
stopped to make a little fire and melt snow for tea 
at eleven o’clock lunch. 

It was one o’clock when we saw the irregular 
lake a mile ahead, down at the foot of the great 
slope on whose summit we stood. 

Here we first noticed a queer smell of “grillade” 
or fried pork in the sunshiny, calm and cold air. 
This whetted our hunger, though we had so lately 
lunched, for fried pork was our one luxury. We 
always had it on Sunday. The meat was too 
precious away out there to be eaten otherwise 
than cold-boiled, or raw, on week-days. Several 
of the men liked the raw fat best, but I never 
tried hard enough to acquire so accomplished an 
appetite. 

As we strode down the slope, wondering at the 
enormity of the grillade that made a whole forest 
odoriferous, that delicious smell became stronger 
| and stronger. Had a party of Indians burglarized 
our cache? 

When we reached the edge of snow-covered 
Sheboy, we perceived an exceeding thin, languid 
and blue smoke flowing up from where the old 
shanty should be. 

Racing in alarm across the lake, we found that 
the building and every scrap of our stored 
provisions had been consumed by fire, probably 
during the preceding night. Nothing remained 
except ashes, some smoldering sills, and a wide 
patch of grease-saturated clay which had been 
part of the shanty’s hard-trodden floor. 

We searched the surrounding woods for the 
snow-shoe tracks of incendiaries, but found 
only the traces of many wolves. No doubt they 
had broken into the shanty and ignited our stored 
matches while tearing and scrambling amongst 
the bags. For convenience of portaging the pro- 
visions to Sheboy we had put everything into bags 
on leaving our teamsters five weeks before. 

We three lost no time in starting back to warn 
Mackinnon that we must all give up the job and 

start for a settlement. Dutch John’s cabin, forty- 
two miles from camp by a blazed cutting, was the 
| nearest place where food might be procured. We 
| knew there could not be more than a few ounces 
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of “grub” in camp by the next day, the 29th of | camp hawks, four of which now silently flitted | the lard, folded the crust on the middle from each 


December, at noon. 
Encumbered with camp equipage and clothing, 
we could not hope to reach Dutch John’s in less 


than two days’ severe marching, so broken by hills | 


was the narrow line of retreat. 

On the way back from Sheboy the steepest faces 
of the many hills we had come over in the forenoon 
were against us, and we were not within six miles 
of camp at half-past four, when the woods were 
too dim to permit farther journeying. 

We might have gone on had moon and stars 
been clear. But the temperature had risen, and 
snow was coming down so heavily that we could 
not distinguish our snow-shoe tracks of the 
morning. So we made a little fire, built a shelter 
by leaning boughs against a horizontal pole, and 
spent a hungry night, sitting on boughs and 
turning first one side and then the other to the 
blaze for warmth. 

Next forenoon, the twenty-ninth, when we 
reached camp, Mackinnon and the others were, 
we knew, so far away on the new cutting that we 
could not hope to reach them in time to prevent 
their eating, at lunch, all the food they had with 
them. Nor could we bring them in soon enough 
to pack up and make a start 
for Dutch John’s that day. 

Our search for eatables dis- 
closed about one pound of 
tea, five whole biscuit and a 
handful of pieces. We broke 
our fast on one biscuit, the 
pieces, and plenty of tea. 

Then we cut and stacked 
about half a cord of wood for 
the night. Next we vainly 
wandered through the woods, 
hoping to scare up some par- 
tridges that we might kill 
with sticks. 

There was neither gun nor 
pistol in the party, for timber- 
limit surveying involves so 
much marching under heavy 
loads that men so engaged seldom carry firearms, 
especially as they cannot find time to shoot game 
except on Sunday when, even if they have no} 
respect for the day, rest is needed more than 
anything else. 

When Mackinnon and his men came in late that | 
evening there was nothing to eat except half a | 
biscnit to each of our reunited eight. None of us | 

| 
| 


was senseless enough to eat his half-biscuit that 
night, with at least two days of starvation in 
prospect. All drank tea liberally and turned into 
the blankets, “spoon fashion.” The two end men 
“shingled” the blankets over the others as usual, 
then lay down an‘ turned the ends of the blankets 
firmly under themselves. 

Snow fell nearly all night. The fire melted it on 
our tent, so that a fine fringe of icicles hung down | 
among the greenery at the sides by morning, and | 
little rivulets of ice had formed on the canvas low 
down at the back. Beat the fabric as we would, it 
was a heavy load for one hungry man to carry all | 
day. Mackinnon thought we should save time by 
carrying it, instead of making brush camps. 

We set out at dawn, the 30th of December, for | 
Dutch John’s, along a line blazed by ourselves in 
the fore part of the month. Since then two feet 
more of snow had fallen. This raised our heads 
and packs as high as many of the branches that 
we had left uncut because they were clear of our 
heads when we first passed along. Thus we had 
to stoop often, which was almost as fatiguing as | 
to crowd the high-carried packs through without | 
stooping. 

Good portageurs, I may explain, usually carry 
their loads high on their shoulders, almost on the | 
back of their necks. The bundle is bound by the 
tapering ends of the leather tump-line, and the | 
broad middle of this line is held by the portageur’s 
brow. Thus the load, made bulky by blankets 
and clothes, rises as high or higher than the man’s 
head. 

We had left nothing behind except Mackinnon’s 
compass, the chain, three axes and most of the 
cooking utensils. Our blankets, clothing and 
other necessaries made seven packs of some 
twenty-five pounds each. Mackinnon, a true 
leader, and the biggest man, carried the icy | 
seventy-pound tent all the forenoon; we took it by 
turns later. 

By noon we had marched ten miles, and reached 
the third of those camping-places where we had 
pitched tent at the end of each day’s cutting in. 
Up to this time the others, all tobacco-users, had 
somewhat stayed their craving stomachs by chew- 
ing and smoking, while I chewed and swallowed | 
tea. 

No other so silent march do I remember. Seldom 
was anything heard except the click and creak of | 
snow-shoes, the blowing of men laboring up 
steeps, and the slight clatter of tea-pail and panni- 
kins in their bag. Sometimes a partridge whirred 
up out of the white and rattled away, while 
clumps of snow dropped silently from the smaller 
firs, as though stirred to fall by the little wind 
from the bird’s wings. Time was too precious to 
consume on the chance of killing the partridges | 
with sticks, and so we plodded steadily on. 

After taking hot tea at noon we at once resumed 
our packs. I had placed mine on the stump of a | 
tree felled by us for fire-wood three weeks earlier. | 
As I lifted the bundle some fragments of a cake, | 
previously concealed by the snow-cap, fell down. 
These were pieces of a cake of solid lard that had 
cooled on our pot when we boiled pork at that 
camp on our wayin. I stooped with a joyful cry, 
and found not less than two pounds’ weight of 
clear white grease. 

Such a windfall! All hands crowded round, and | 
I shared the delicacy fairly. Then we went on | 
our hands and knees to grope vainly in the snow 
for more. But we had enjoyed a quarter of a 
pound of grease each, and were much comforted. 

That day we made twenty miles—a long march 
for unfed men. In the afternoon we passed two 
camping-places where we had never boiled pork. 
Still we had hoped to find some pork-rinds or bits 
of biscuit at each place. 

But we brushed the snow away in vain. 





if we 


had thrown away any scraps of food there the 





j} along near our company, had devoured every |; of the four corners, then rolled it out again and 


| particle. 
The sixth back-camp had been a pork-boiling 
one, so we thought. 


| 
fed sumptuously on partridge and grillade. 

Pork had been boiled three miles, or one day’s 
| cutting, nearer Dutch John’s. 


another cake of fat. 
That night was a wretched one, not with hunger 
only, but with cold. 





to lay in our customary stock of fire-wood. 
Here each ate the half-biscuit he bad carried all 


But on reaching it at dark, | pie. 
we remembered the place as one where we had | pie-baker, enlightened me more than all my 


The temperature had fallen | 
to thirty below zero, and we had arrived too late | the top. 


| repeated the process. 
“This he did three times, and then covered the 
This direction, coming indirectly from the 


| recipes, and I have had flaky pie-crust ever since. 
| “One more hint I had, and this time from a 


It was too late to | family where the greatest economy was practised. 
proceed that evening on the chance of finding | The pie-maker of the family told me that she had 


to be very sparing in the use of shortening,’ but by 
| spreading a very little lard over the pie just before 
putiing it in the oven, she made it look flaky on 
I adopted this suggestion also, and now 
I never roll out a pie-crust without grateful 
thoughts of both the baker-man and the ingenious 


day. But we went without tea, for the stock had | girl.” 


been greatly reduced during the afternoon, when | 
It | friend; “but you must be such a practised cook 


my tea-chewing had been generally imitated. 


appeared that we should have nothing but one | 
drink of tea, and possibly a cake of lard, to each | learn.” 


to reach Dutch John’s. 


during the next day’s march, by which we hoped | 


“I'll follow those hints myself,” said the young 


now that there is nothing new left for you to 
| , 

“Oh! my dear,” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
“cooking is an unending field of exploration, and 


Boys cannot endure fatigue and hunger so well | the best of us don’t know much. Only the other 


as mature men. 


Next morning, the thirty-first of | day I received a hint from our colored washer- 


December, IT felt quite gick with the craving for | woman which proved to be a very valuable one. 


food and sleep. My nerves, disordered by a day 


| of tea-chewing, had kept me awake in a sort of 


delirium all night. Nevertheless, I struggled 
doggedly on with my pack till ten o’clock, when 
Mackinnon took it from me. When I strove to get 
it back he said, “I’ll carry you, too, young un, if 
you don’t look out.” 

So I did look out. The extra load seemed 
nothing to him, for his own pack was light, because 
the tent had now been left standing behind us. 

That day the big surveyor’s spirit rose with his 
men’s need for encouragement. He promised us 
an immense cake of lard at the first back-camp. 
But alas! I suddenly remembered that I had, on 
leaving there, wantonly flung the cake into the fire 
for the fun of seeing it blaze. 

This recollection was received with a woful 
groan from all except Mac, who laughed, and said, 
“Well, boys, the more we go through, the more 
we'll have to tell our grandchildren some day.” 

All day we marched, up crag and down slope, 
through cedar swamps, across creeks and ponds 
and beaver meadows—a most formidable country— 
on nothing but a pannikin of tea at lunch, and the 
chewing of pieces from our moccasin tops. 

Perhaps fifty-four hours of almost total starva- 


tion is little to a public “faster,” motionless in a | 


warm hall. Let him try it while marching with 
even a light pack, on five-feet snow-shoes, through 
three or four feet of dry December snow, in far- 


below-zero air, before he pooh-poohs our experi- | 


ence! I record it, not as a tremendous one, but 


money. But then they have “the sense of 
endurance dear to the heart of every English- 
man,” as Hughes says in “‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” 

Our horror on reaching Dutch John’s place at 
nine that night and finding the house empty of 
humanity and food!—if I were making up a story 
I should certainly depict it. But the truth is that 
Dutch John and his jolly, fat wife were at home 
entertaining a New Year’s eve party of some 
twenty buxom young folks from cabins distant 
ten to twenty miles. 

The good souls!—how they were jigging it, and 
how gladly they sacrificed the greater part of their 
astonishing Dutch supper to appease our hunger! 

One dish I shall-ever remember with lively 
affection, though I do not wish to taste of it again. 
It consisted of bits of meat and chunks of a 
particularly greasy and sticky sweet cake floating 
in a huge tin pan full of what seemed like custard 
made with sour milk. 

Was it good? It remains in my memory as the 
most excellent of dishes for a party on New Year’s 


= E. W. McTAvIsu. 
——— 
For the Companion. 


HINTS ARE HELPFUL. 


“Treasure up all the good suggestions you hear 
about cooking,” said a housekeeper to a young 
friend. ‘They are often of more help than cook- 
books. It is interesting, too, when something you 
have made is praised, to trace back to its source 
the element that has given success. 

“Now my pie-crust is frequently praised, but 


| for years I failed to reach my standard in it. I 


remembered the delicious pies my grandmother 
used to bake, with a flaky crust that melted in the 
mouth, but follow my cook-book as carefully as I 
might, I could not attain to that crust. It was not 
the high-towering puff-paste that I wanted, and 
besides, my recipe for puff-paste called for a 
marble table and a glass roller, things quite out of 
my reach. So I struggled on, and dreaded my 
pies because the crust never was like the ideal 
crust that I remembered. 

“One day a chance acquaintance was telling 
how she made pie-crust. Hers was the rich, 
white, thick kind that has a little baking powder 
init. But she added that she was once told by a 
man who worked in a bakery that he rolled his 
upper pie-crust out thin, spread it with lard as you 
spread butter on bread, then scattered flour over 


| because it fairly represents many an incident in | 
| the work that Canadian surveyors do for little 








“She was ironing as fast as she could, and 
talking at the same time, while her dark eyes 
shone with friendliness. 

“*Ycu’d ought to seen my mother,’ she said; 
‘you’d ought to seen her eyes. She used to 
govern us by the color of ’em; she didn’t need to 
speak. She used to cook beautiful. They’d send 
for her around on the plantations when they 
wanted big dinners for company. I ’member how 
she used to make turkey stufling. I aint seen no 
such stuffing since I came north. 

“*She’d take maybe a quart of milk, and maybe 
four eggs and some flour, and make a batter like 
you was going to make fritters. And then in the 
batter she’d put a kalf of a little onion chopped up 
fine, and pepper and salt, and sage if folks liked 
it, or whatever they liked for seasoning. Then 
she’d bring out the spider, and put half-lard, half- 
butter in it, and when it was hot she poured in all 
that batter. As fast as it browned she kept 
turning it with her knife, just like you scramble 
eggs. I see little bits of brown in it as she turned 
‘em up with her knife. And when it,was all done 
she just stuffed the turkey with it. I tell you, 
lady, it was good; and it was good when it was 
cold.’ 

“Well, my dear, I had faith in the cooking of the 
little old Southern woman who could govern her 
children ‘by the color of her eye.’ I made that 
stuffing for our Thanksgiving turkey. Every one 
relished it and asked for more, which is all the 
praise I want. I shall use that recipe henceforth, 
but never without remembering that ironing-day, 
and my cheery washerwoman with her dark, 


‘ avae 19? 
gleaming eyes! Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 


WELLS. 


| The water drunk by a large portion of the popu- 
| lation is obtained from wells. Still others, who 
depend on lakes, rivers or artificially constructed 
receptacles other than wells, consume indirectly 
the water of the well of the country or village. 
Disease has been communicated to people living 
in towns far distant by the washing of milk cans 
with water from an infected well. 

| As rural districts become more thickly populated 
and villages grow into towns and cities, houses 





almost vertically. Water in its artesian wells has 
been drained from the surface soil immediately 
above, and is dangerously full of organic matter. 

Many common wells throughout the country are 
responsible for ill-health, if not actual disease. A 
well unguarded from impurities is often, as we 
have said, baneful to many besides those who 
drink its waters. 

The Ground Water. The water of a well does 
not usually come from a distinct “spring,” but. is 
| from rain which falls on the surrounding soil and 
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FIG. 2. 


| percolates through the ground. In digging a well, 
it is necessary to sink below the level of what is 
known as the ground water. 

Water which soaks into the soil obeys the law of 
gravity, here as elsewhere, and “seeks to find its 
level.” The distance of this level below the 
surface varies much with the porosity of the soil, 
the distance down to the clay or other earth- 
strata impervious to water, and the amount of 
rainfall. 

That there may always be water in a well, it is 
necessary that the bottom should be below the 
lowest fluctuation of the ground-water level. If 
it is not, the well will “go dry” in the continued 
absence of rain. 

An actual relationship of the level of the ground 
water to disease has been shown to exist. The 
lowest level of the ground water, which usually 
occurs during the month of October, is favorable 
to typhoid fever. 

It is easy to see how, when water is low in a 
well, the surface area from which water drains is 
enlarged. This is diagramatically represented in 
Fig. 2. 

If the well is full nearly to the top, water from 
but asmall area of soil drains into it. For example, 

| the full well drains the surface D D, while the 

same well nearly empty drains the surface E E. 
In the latter case impurities from a wider area 
drain in with the water. 

The Soil. The ease of obtaining good water in 
any particular locality varies with the character of 

| the soil. 

For example, the soil in some districts of Long 
Island is of a sandy or loamy character. Here a 
shaft sunk a short distance into the earth yields 
water. The well drains a space of the shape of an 

| inverted cone with apex in thre bottom of the well. 
| In such soil the well obtains water from the 
rainfall on a comparatively small surface of 
| ground close around it. 

| But if the soil into which a well has been sunk 
| is distinctly stratified, or is at the bottom of a 
valley, the water obtained may have fallen on a 
| surface far distant from the well, but in a direct 
line with the inclination of the soil toward the 
well. An impurity may thus reach a well from a 
considerable distance. 

The spring water at Lausen, Switzerland, became 
infected with disease germs from the excreta of a 
diseased person, which had been thrown upon soil 
nearly a mile away and on the other side of a 
mountain whose drainage came through porous soil 
into the Lausen valley. The fact was proved by 


| crowd more closely, outbuildings are built nearer | spreading several hundred weight of salt upon the 





soil 


houses, and the becomes 
poisonous drainage unless precautions are taken. 

Sometimes a well, otherwise properly built and 
cared for, is covered by a floor of such flimsy 
construction that dirt is constantly being sifted or 
washed between the planks. 

“Dirt,” once considered not unhealthful, is now 
known to be the home of numberless germs, some 
of which may be detrimental to health or may 
even threaten life. 


saturated with | 


A well at Caterham, England, was some years | 


ago the centre of an outbreak of typhoid fever. It 
was proved that all the victims of the disease had 
drunk the water of this well, which had become 
directly infected from the excreta of a patient 
suffering from typhus. 


Since then numberless instances of disease from 


the use of infected well-water have been investi- 
gated and their origin proven. 

Forms of Wells. The two varieties of wells most 
in use are the artesian well and the well common 
in rural districts, consisting of a hole sunk into 
the earth and lined with bricks, stones or wood. 

In artesian wells advantage is taken of the fact 
that water often travels between two impervious 
strata of earth or above one impervious stratum 
for long distances underground. 

Thus water falling at A, in Fig. 1, would be 


same soil with the result of distinctly affecting the 
spring. 

This unusual instance of the transmission of 
disease has been of important assistance to those 
scientific investigators who are proving that “filth 
diseases” do not arise of themselves, but only 
from actual seeds or germs of the disease to which 
they give rise. 

Pure Water. A well can become impure only 
through the operation of material causes. Its 
purity is a simple matter of cleanliness. Soil is 
not dirt. Soil acts as a natural filter for water on 
its way to the well. Dirt is the result of animal 
and vegetable decomposition and excretion. Its 
presence in well water or drinking water, from 
any source, is an impurity. 

It is only when circumstance has added disease 
germs to “dirt” that disease is contracted; but the 
constant drinking of water which contains organic 
matter in solution is of itself detrimental! to health, 
even if the germs of disease are not themselves 
present. 

The presence of dirt is a constant menace to 
health from the possibility of ite being likely at 
any time to acquire disease germs. Therefore ail 
organic matter should be excluded from drinking 
water. 

Other things being equal, the more soil through 
which water filters, the more thoroughly ft is 
purified. 

The Well. Its upper fifteen feet may best be 
made of cemented or water-limed bricks or of 
some other material impervious to water. It 
should be made of a less diameter at the top, to 
diminish the likelihood of impurities entering it 
through its mouth, and it should be completely 
covered. 

Its top should extend several inches above the 
surface of the ground so that water may not wash 
into it from above. The water in such a well must 
have filtered through at least fifteen feet of soil. 
If this soil be free from organic materials, the 


| well’s water may be consumed with confidence in 


caught by an artesian well, C, sunk to some point | 


near the impervious stratum B. 

The city of London is supplied largely by 
artesian wells sunk through one or more impervi- 
ous strata of earth beneath the city to a level 
where pure water can be obtained. Water which 
has fallen as rain upon hills far distant from the 
city is obtained from these wells, and it is as pure 
as we should expect after such a thorough filtering. 

But artesian wells do not always yield pure 
water. New York is built over strata that stand 


| of water 


its purity. 

It is unnecessary to say that no stagnant pools 
or any decaying organic matter which 
would render the soil impure should be allowed to 
exist in the neighborhood of a well. Through the 
effects of gravity it would in time so thoroughly 
permeate the soil that it would be sure to find its 
way into the water. 

Such matter should be freely exposed to large 
surfaces of air and sunlight, which are nature’s 
own disinfectants, or subjected to artificial means 


of disinfection. WILLIAM C. BRAISLIN. 
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SWORDS. 

What qualities should a sword-blade possess P 

What metals have been used for swords P How are they | 
“tempered P' 

When were Damascus blades famous P 

What was the secret of their fame ? 

When did Toledo stand first in the manufacture of 
swords P 

Where are fine swords made now ? 

What is a sword-cane P a sword-bayonet ? 








For the Companion. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Our Country! whose eagle exults as he flies 
In the splendor of noonday broad-breasting the skies. 
That from ocean to ocean the Land overblown 


By the winds and the shadows is Liberty’s own,— 
bs o hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 
jod kee 


thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While al! thy domain with a people He fills 
As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where Manhood is king, and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul,— 

We hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 

God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 

While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! whose story the enpele record— 
Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord 

When men shall be brothers, and love, like the sun, 
Illumine the earth till the nations are one. 
We hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 
urest, the noblest, the best, 


with apace’ e 


EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
Se ee 
For the Companion. 


A FINE REBUKE. 


In one of our seaport towns a man died mourned 
by many friends. He was not an educated 
man. Up to middle life he was known as a hard 
drinker. He was taciturn, but though he said 
little, he was a man of earnest feeling. 

A lady started a temperance club in the part of 
the town where this man—John Flake—lived. 
The club grew in numbers and in influence, for it 
was much needed. 

It was noticed that John Flake once in a while 
came into its meetings and sat on the back seat, 
shading his face from the light that he might not 
be seen. His friends, the drinking men on the 
street, laughed at him, and said that he went to 
the meetings because he sought the favor of the 
lady who gave her life in endeavoring to save | 
from their own debasing habits such rough men 
as he. 

But John still drank—sometimes to excess. 
One day, however, he stopped drinking. Nobody 
knew why until it was said that he had taken the 
abstainer’s pledge to please the lady. 

“I won’t drink again,’’ he said to her. 
given you my word for it, and I won’t. 
don’t need religion to be sober.”’ 

Several months passed. John Flake kept his 
pledge, and smiled with something of an air of 
superiority at his praying friends. One day an 
hour of great weakness came, and the self-reliant 
man, who had been made president of the Tem- 
perance Club, staggered home intoxicated. 

In the shame and disgrace that followed his 
fall he lost all confidence in his own ability to 
overcome the occasional impulse to indulge his 
still besetting desire for drink. ‘The Christian 
woman sought him, and held out her hand in 
sincerest sympathy, to help him back again into 
the better life. 

“T'll look into your religion now,”’ he said. 
guess I need it.’’ 

A few months more went by. The lady became 
convinced from his words and his quiet, upright 
life that the man meant what he had said, and 
that he knew something of Christianity from 
persona) experience. She therefore suggested 
that in the little temperance gathering he should 
publicly confess his sorrow that he had failed to 
keep his pledge, and should declare the new 
motive by which he was governed. 

It happened that the lady was unable to attend 
the next meeting of the club, but she heard that 
in it a great sensation had been caused. John 
Flake had risen and avowed his intention to live 
a temperate and Christian life. That was all. 
Immediately it was the talk of the whole neigh- | 
borhood. 

“What? John Flake! He never will do it. 
He must have been drunk when he spoke in | 
meeting.” 

His neighbors among the fishermen made bets | 


“[’ve 
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as to the length of time he would hold out wit/iout | 
drinking. That his declaration was an act of | 
superficial feeling, perhaps of hypocrisy, few 
except the lady seemed to doubt. 

She had not anticipated unfavorable comment 
on the part of his neighbors. Fearing the unchar- 
itable chatter would turn him back from his good 
purpose, she went to him, expressed her sorrow 
at what had been said, and her belief in his 
sincerity. He smiled gravely and told her not to 
be troubled, that when he did this thing he meant 
to do it thoroughly. 

The next Sunday evening, as soon as the little 
meeting was thrown open, John Flake rose to his 
feet. He was a tall, fine-looking man, and his 
habitual reserve gave him an air of dignity. 

‘A week ago,” he began, in a slow, unhesitating 








| nation to lead a Christian life. 
| that you doubt me, as if I was insincere and a 
| hypocrite. 


| for their unfortunate charges; but to an outside 


voice, “I came here among you and expressed 
my sorrow for my past errors, and my determi- 
I have heard 


All I have to say is, if my neighbors 
cannot forget my past, 1 have been taught to 
believe that God can.” 

A deep hush followed. There was the eloquence 
of sincerity in his few words. They were long 
remembered, and are quoted still in the little 
town where he lived a trustworthy, sober life, 
and—for this is a true story—died respected and 
beloved. 

Too many of us find it hard to forgive a dark 
past, or forget an erring record. Let us remember 
that God can. i 
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WHITE FOAM. 

No one can have failed to notice that the foam | 
along the shore of the sea or of a lake is white. 
No matter how deep the blue of the water may be, 
there is the same whiteness of the froth at its 
edge. For that matter, all foam is white. If the 
blackest ink in the world is beaten into foam, the | 
foam will be as white as the froth of milk. The | 
reason for this is that we see all objects by reflected | 
light. If they reflect all the rays, they appear | 
white; if they absorb all the rays, they seem to be 
black. The ink absorbs all the light, and is black. 
When it is beaten into froth, the little bubbles 
reflect all the light from their surfaces,—for their 
extreme thinness makes them practically nothing 
but surface,—and thus they are white. 


For the same reason any colored stone shows 
white when it has been ground to powder. Take 
the blackest marble and reduce it to small grains, 
and these will Sew white, because their surfaces 
now reflect all the light. If the polished surface 
of the same marble be only a little scratched, as 
with a nail or drill-point, the effect will be a light- 
colored streak. One of the ways of testing stones 
and minerals is to observe the color of the streak 
as compared with the natural surface. 

If one watches the water falling over the rock 
at Niagara, he may see it of an emerald green 
near the upper part of the fall. Much the same 
effect is produced when billows are just curving 
into breakers on the beach directly in front of us. 

A similar tint is seen in blocks of thick ice. The 
absorption and the reflection of light are the same 
under all these conditions. Again, the froth at 
the foot of the fall and that at the edge of the sea 
is all of it equally white. So, too,if we pound the 
wd to small particles, they will be as white as the 

‘oam. 

The same point is illustrated in the appearance 
of the tiny particles of dew on the spider’s web 
as compared with the larger drops suspended 
from the tips of blades of grass. 1 the more 
strikingly is the difference seen if the cold has 
converted dew and water into frost and ice. The 
frost sparkles from the innumerable faces of its 
crystals, while the ice shows a uniformly shining 
surface. 

Frost and snow are white because of the small- 
ness of their particles and the great number of 
their reflecting surfaces. All the light being 
reflected, they can be only of this color. 





iin ane 
CHEAP FARE. 


Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, who was born in 
Middleborough, Mass., in 1752, served through the 
Revolutionary War with distinction, and being a 
soldier himself, naturally thought that soldiers 
engaged in their country’s defence deserved to be 
handsomely treated. His father, it appears, kept 
atavern. Early in the war, while Ebenezer was a 
captain, he was at home on a short furlough, and 
one day three privates, on their way home from 
the army, called at the house for a cold luncheon. 


Mrs. Sproat set on the table some bread and 
cheese, with the remains of the family dinner. 
Ebenezer thought this rather scanty fare for 
hungry men, 7 as the bones were alread 
pretty bare. owever, the men satisfied their 
appetites, and asked what was to pay. Captain 
Sproat answered that he did not know; he would 
-~ 3 his mother; and going to the kitchen door, he 
said: 

“Mother, how much is it worth to pick these 
bones?” 

“About a shilling, I suppose,” she answered. 

He went back to the room, took from the drawer 
three shillings, and with a smiling face handed 
them to the men, at the same time wishing them 
good-day and a pleasant journey. 

When they had been gone a few minutes, Mrs. 
Sproat returned and asked Ebenezer what he had 
done with the money that the men had paid him. 

“Paid me!” said the captain, with an air of 
amazement. “Didn’t I ask you what it was worth 
to = those bones, and didn’t you say a shilling? 
I thought it little ——_ for such a job, and | 
handec them the money from the till, and they are | 
gone.’ | 

Ebenezer was his mother’s favorite son, and she | 
accepted the matter as a good joke to be borne 
without complaining. 





s2or 
MUSIC, 

The order of Brothers of Saint Jean-de-Dieu | 
has in Paris a home for scrofulous children—one 
of the noblest works of charity, and one of the | 
saddest. The brothers find cheerfulness for their 
undertaking in their own fortitude, and in the 
feeling that they are doing all that can be done 





| 
| 
| 


TOUCHING 


observer a sight of these poor children is heart- 
rending. 


In 1866 the Marquis de Lawoestyne, director | 
of the Hotel des Invalides, a home for French 


| soldiers, rendered the brothers a service, and they 


went in a body to thank him, onyieg 
t 


their crippled 
children with them. Some of the | 


tle ones were 


| on crutches, some of the more afflicted were ten- 


derly carried in the arms of the brothers. 

nen the marquis received them he was sur- 
rounded with men who had been maimed by war, 
soldiers who had seen brutal combats and faced 
many perils. He tried to speak to them and burst 
into tears, and the soldiers sobbed or turned away 
in horror at sight of such disease and deformity. 
Whatever bodily afflictions the war had left with 
them, their misfortunes were slight compared 
with the lot of these invalids from infancy. 

One of the wise features of the home is a music 
class for the blind. The music to be heard there 
is unmelodious, but infinitely touching. The 
members of the class are not only blind, But have 
serious scrofulous affections which have excluded 
them from asylums for the blind, and have recom- 
mended them to the tender care of the Brothers of 
Saint Jean-de-Dieu. 

A writer of interesting works on French chari- 
ties describes a visit to the music classes. 





“Five children were seated at five pianos playing 


five different airs. In the middle of the room was 
their teacher, also blind, tranquilly listening to 


them. 

“The children like the music class and the orches- 
tra. Itis pitiful to see them assemble for orchestra 
practice. They crawl into the rooms like wounded 
crabs; their instruments are distributed to them, 
and they take their places. The ager ed gives a 
signal, and the tempest bursts. No military band 
ever produced such a volume of sound. The 
leader’s position is no sinecure. He has to beat 
time for those who can see, and mark time by 
snapping his fingers for the blind. 

“But what does the lack of melody matter? It 
is good to think that some of these unfortunates 
will sometime be able to play in bands or orches- 
tras, and to earn their living.” 

This department of the home is cheerful com- 

ared with the wards where the most serious 

liness and deformity and idiocy are secluded and 

watched over. No amount of gold or silver can 
pay for such work. The money that can recom- 
pense services of this kind is not of this world. 

One of the patrons of the home says, “I have 
six bright, healthy children. I believe that the 
best way to thank God for them, and to prove my 
sincere gratitude, is to devote some time and effort 
and money to the care of these poor, afflicted little 
ones.” 


9-2 —____—_ 
For the Companion. 


A SNOW LEGEND. 


Oh xe clouds, that float above me, 
Oh ye winds, that round me blow, 

Can ye tell me from what 
Comes the driving snow 


“From the north, inquiring maiden, 
Where an old man, stooping low 

By his grate, mourns o’er the ashes,” 
Said the winds that blow. 

“For the snow-flakes are the ashes 
Of the summer’s glow. 


“See him as he stoops and shivers, 
Rubs his wrinkled hands and sighs— 
‘Just one ember left a-glowing, 
And that ember dies; 
Come back, summer, come and warm me, 
Iam cold,’ he cries. 


“Then he catches up the bellows, 
Tries to make the embers glow; 

Only sets the ashes whirling, 
Dancing high and low. 

And the ashes of the summer 
Are the flakes of snow.” 


a 


ANNA TEMPLE. 


+ 
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A CHANCE FOR EVERY TOOTH. 


Sir Andrew Clark, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, is said to 
have told Mr. Gladstone that he had one mouth 
but thirty-two teeth, and that each mouthful of 
food should receive thirty-two bites in order to 
give every tooth a chance. A correspondent of 
The Companion writes that he was recently cogni- 
zant of an excellent proof of the truth of this 
statement. 

A sallow-faced, unhappy-looking man came to 
Doctor *s office one day when the writer 
chanced to be present. He wanted some medicine 
for dyspepsia. 

Among other questions, the doctor asked, ‘How 
long a time do you way spend at dinner?” 

“T dunno exactly,” replied the patient; “ten or 
fifteen minutes, I guess.” 

“Does your food taste good?” Doctor B— 


asked. 
“That it does,” was the reply, “but half an hour 
after I’ve eaten I’m near dying with distress.” 
“Do you drink much with your food—tea, coffee 
or water?” 


“A pretty considerable amount,” answered the | 


man. 
“Yours is a 


can help me i 


ave case,” said the doctor, “but I 
you'll follow my directions.” 

Doctor ave the man a dark-colored mixture 
in a bottle and said, “Now, it is of 
importance that this medicine be taken properly. 
Put a teaspoonful into your cup of tea or coffee at 
each meal; stir it in thoroughly, and with each 
mouthful of food take a very small sip, and then 
chew, chew, chew, in order to mix it completely 
= the food. Do this and report to me in a 
week.’ 

Two weeks later I saw this dyspeptic again, but 
I searcely recognized him, he was so much im- 
proved in looks. 

“That medicine of yours works like a charm,” 
he said to the doctor. “I’ve about forgotten that I 
have a stomach.” 

“That’s good,” responded Doctor B—. ‘Con- 
tinue ey by in the same way for three months, 
and you'll be a well man.” 

Then, as the man went out, Doctor B—— said to 
me: 

“The whole story of that man’s cure is in the 
word mastication. Itis merely what I said to him— 
chew, chew, chew. But he wouldn’t have believed 
it without the medicine, which was the simplest. 


The man was bolting his food, and I stopped it. | 
I’ve cured hundreds of dyspeptics in a similar | 


way. Indeed, most dyspeptics might cure them- 
selves if yo would give every tooth a chance— 
thirty-two bites to a mouthful, with two for every 
tooth missing.” 


* 
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DARING ESCAPE. 


James Stephens, who was head and front of the 
Fenian Brotherhood in Ireland in 1865, made his 
escape from Richmond Prison, Dublin, at a tre- 
mendous risk not only for himself, but for all who 
were concerned in his rescue. Two men were 
chiefly concerned in the affair, one named Breslin, 
the hospital warden, and the other Byrne, a night 
watchman. Breslin procured an impression of 





| the key which opened Stephens’s cell, and which | 
| always hung on a nail in the governor’s safe. 


had to distract the governor’s attention, steal the 


| ‘ 
| key, at the same time putting another in its place, 
| get the impression, and then return the key to its 


nail. 


The time came for making the escape, and the 
few moments were all too short. It was a dark 
night and the storm howled furiously; most dis- 
couraging of all, the ladder provided for scaling 
the wall proved too short. This fact seemed to 
promise absolute disaster. 


The wall was twenty feet high, and Stephens | 


could not possibly reach its top. Breslin, in an 
agony of haste, brought a table from the dining- 
room, and _— the ladder on it. It was still too 
short, and the prisoner had to descend again. The 
rescuers, who were in as great danger as the 
prisoner, grew almost wild with apprehension. 
Another table was procured, and again Stephens 
made the ascent, and this time, after a desperate 
struggle, succeeded in getting outside the wall. 

Once there, he had to jump twenty feet into the 
darkness, having no idea where he should land, 
nor whether it would be with broken limbs or neck. 
He let go his hold of the wall and fell, fortunately 
striking soft ‘ound. Meanwhile Byrne and 
Breslin had been obliged to return to their duties. 

Stephens now found himself in a garden, sur- 
rounded by another wall twenty feet high. Over 
this wall Breslin had told him to throw a stone as 
a signal to eleven armed men, who were waiting 
outside to receive him. 

Now a score of smaller difficulties beset him. 





the utmost | 


He | 


He could not find the garden walls, and groped 
about in vain for a stone. At length he reached 
the wall and threw over a handful of gravel, 
whereupon a rope, with a weight attached, was 
tossed over to him. He quickly climbed the wall, 
and soon found himself in the arms of his joyful 
body-guard, who conducted him to a house within 
sight of the jail, where he remained fourteen 


days. 

He afterward went to a fashionable boarding- 
house in the finest part of Dublin, and spent two 
months, and finally, when the hue and i! for his 
capture had somewhat subsided, took ship from 
Ireland forever. 

He now lives in a humble garret in Paris, an 
exile, broken in fortune, health and hope, and 
brooding constantly over the days that are no 
more. 
| — 


PASTOR’S POND. 


In the ancient town of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
there used to be a pond—said now to be filled up— 
which bore the name of Pastor’s Pond. About 
this somewhat peculiar name there still lingers a 
story that takes us back to the early years of the 
present century. It was the practice of many 
good divines of that day to divide the long Sunday 
sermon into two parts, one of which was delivered 
in the forenoon, while the other, in the phrase of 
the time, was “deferred till after intermission.” 
The story in hand relates to an unpremeditated 
“intermission.” 


Parson Larriby had a bad habit of putting off 
el to-morrow what ought to have been done 
to-day. 

Saving something to do with a bottle of aqua 
fortis, a violent and destructive acid, which he 
should have used on Saturday, but which occasion 
he had put off till Sunday, he forgot how time 
passed, and was surprised to hear the church bell 
“ag for morning service. 

Hastily putting the glass bottle into the pocket 
of his buckskin breeches, the parson started for 
church in a hurry. In the course of his sermon, as 
he warmed with his subject and gesticulated with 
great force, bis body came in contact with the hard 
oaken pulpit—and smash went the bottle. 

With hands uplifted, as he was about to close a 
fine sentence, he rushed down the pulpit stairs, 
through the centre aisle, and out of the church, all 
the congregation following him. Had the good 
man gone crazy? 

On he rushed, until he came to a large pond a 
short distance from the church. Into this he flew 
up to his middle, while the congregation stood in 
amazement, wondering if their pastor was about 
to commit suicide. 

He soon explained how matters stood, and ina 
short time, after getting some dry clothes, he 
returned to the church and finished his sermon. 





——__$_«9-2—$___——_—— 
HIS TRADE. 


People who expect to go among the sort of boys 
known in the city as “toughs” and still retain 
their dignity immaculate will do well to prepare 
for disappointment. Politeness and good humor 
are excellent qualifications for such encounters, 
but not the stiffness and touchiness of those who 
| cannot endure a lack of’ formal courtesy on the 
part of others. 


| A young lady, the ——— of a wealthy finan- 
| cier, had succeeded with infinite trouble in per- 

suading her father to assist at an entertainment in 
| her favorite club. He was an amateur with the 
| magic lantern, the boy’s dear delight, and took it 
down to amuse them. 

The show was progressing famously, and the 
| daughter was beaming with — when suddenl 
| one of the boys beckoned to her and asked, point- 
ing to the distinguished showman: 

“What der yer call dat bloke?” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked the haughty 
damsel, in a tone of great surprise, being quite 
ae yaaa to hearing her father described as a 
“bloke.” ° 

“I mean dat bloke over dere settin’ off dem 
picturs.” 

“What do you desire to know about him?” she 
inquired, with freezing tm ga A 

“T want ter know what yer call one of them 
fellers dat sets off picturs,” persisted the boy. 

“That gentleman,” said the daughter in her most 
impressive tone, “is my father.” 

“Well,” said the boy, surveying her with 
supreme contempt, “don’t yer know yer own 
father’s trade?” 








Bian 
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NOT SO BAD. 


Among Doctor Mines’s stories of old New York 
| is one of a young artist who had presumed to fall 
in love with the daughter of a famous ship-owner 
of that day. As Doctor Mines expresses it, this 
was “long before the dawn of esthetic taste.” 
| The profession of artist was looked upon as merely 
| an excuse for idleness. 


When it became known that the rich ship-owner’s 
| daughter had cnseertaes the suit of a painter, 
society was shocked. The young man had talents, 
no doubt, but they were talents of a sort that did 
not count, in those days. 
One day Mr. C. F. Briggs, then a widely known 
| journalist, entered the ship-owner’s house, and 
he women of the family—the offending young 
| lady’s mother and sisters—begged him to remon- 
| strate with the obstinate Emily, and save the 
| family honor. 
“The family honor!” “What has 
mily been doing now? 
“Doing!” answered the full feminine chorus. 
“She’s going to disgrace us all by marrying an 


artist!” 

“Pooh! pooh!” was the quick reply. “The 
| fellow isn’t enough of an artist to make it any- 
thing of a disgrace.” 

The women were indignant, we are told, but it is 
pleasant to know that when the wealthy ship- 
owner heard the story he was so amused that he 
| withdrew all opposition.to the marriage. 


|E 


Said Briggs. 


* 
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A MISTAKE. 


My grandmother had an old negro named 
Charles, writes a Texas correspondent. Though 
| very old, he could make the evenest of hills and 
the straightest of rows in the garden, which he 
kept as clean as a parlor. 


“Uncle Charles, how can you get the hills all of 
| the same size and so straight in the row?” asked 
| the children. 
“Wal,” replied he, “‘w’en I sees whar I wants de 
| hills, I jes’ puts my foot right dar; den I pulls de 
| dirt up on it twell hit’s kivered.” 
One day the children heard a scream in the 
arden. When they got there, they found that 
ncle Charles had cut his big toe nearly off. After 
| it was dressed and easy, they asked him how the 
| accident had happened. 
| “Blame dat toe, onyhow,” exclaimed he, “wid 
| hits black back an’ yarler bottom! I’se allus 
| takin’ it fur some kine uv a varmint! Jes’ now I 
| tort hit wuz er tarapin’s head er peepin’ outer de 
| hill, an’ I blazed erway wid my hoe to chop it off.” 
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For the Companion. 
AN INTERRUPTED QUARREL. 


First Baby Bunting pinched the snow between her 
fingers small, 

And smiled to see that it had grown a large, white, 
round snowball. 

Then Tommy Tupper rolled it on, and made of it 
instead 

A snowy tower, higher than his little curly head. 

Then Lucy Locket reached to it, just standing on 
her toes, 

And changed it to a great snow- 
doll, with eyes and mouth 
and nose. 

And then cried out these chil- 
dren three, ‘““Now see what I 
have done!” 

“It’s mine!” said Tom. “No, 
no, it’s mine!” and so said 
every one. 

The warm, bright sun looked 
laughing out, in mischief and 
in play, 

And while they quarrelled for 
the doll, he melted it away. 


<-> 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MARK’'S 
JOURNEY. 


How madly the snow came 
down! swirling, dancing in 
and out, big flakes, little flakes, 
crowding each other, seeming- 
ly, to find a place to alight so 
softly and noiselessly ! 

Every few moments a gust 
of wind would sweep a whole 
cloud of them out of the ranks 
against the window. 

Hiss-ss-ssh! 

It made little Mark Staf- 
ford’s head fairly “‘swim’”’ as 
he watched the whirling snow- 
sprites from away up in the 
air down to the big drift in 
front of the window. 

Mark was tired of it, 
however, for it had been 
storming two days and 
nights. Snow, snow, every- 
where! The farm was one 
great field, with no walls in 
sight anywhere. 

The long, low sheds and 
corn-cribs were nearly covered, 
and the straw stacks looked 
like great white sugar-cones. 

Snow hung in long festoons 
from the barn-eaves, filling the 
tumble-down swallows’ nests, 
where but a little while before, 
it seemed to Mark, the fluffy 
young swallows had fluttered 
and squeaked. 

Now he was almost sure the 
snow would not go away in 
time for the swallows to build 
again this year, for grandpa 
said there was more than seven 
feet of snow on the ground,— 
in the woods,—and this storm 
had come on the top of it. He 
could not stir out of the house. 

But toward night the snow 
ceased falling, the clouds lifted 
and broke away. Mark was 
delighted. He might go over 
to grandma’s house—a mile across lots. Mamma 
was willing, and gave him liberty to stay all 
night, as it was so late in the day. 

Merrily he loped off on his snow-shoes, which 
brother Tom tied on with bits of rope, waving his 
mittened hand to mamma, who watched him to 
the woods. 

Grandma was almost sure to have baked sweet 
apples and cream for supper. 

A red squirrel was out, his bright eyes trying 
to find his supper, too. The thought of the baked 
apples and cream made Mark generous. Off 
went his mittens, and his nimble fingers hunted 
the corners of his pockets. A few acorns, half a 
dozen beech-nuts and an apple core were brought 
out, and dropped on the snow about the trunk of 
Mr. Squirrel’s tree. 

On tramped Mark—er-r-r-ump, er-r-r-rump! 
How deep the snow was! His head was away 
up almost into the branches of the trees! He 
could dig off the great bolls of pink spruce gum 
which had always tempted him, but was far out 
of reach in summer. 

A shy old partridge started up out of the snow 
—where she had gone to bed, maybe—almost at 
his feet. How Mark’s heart beat! It startled 
him and he hurried on, for it was getting dusky 
in the woods. 

Suddenly the snow gave way. Down—down | 
he went—great clouds of the soft snow tumbling 


upon him! He caught his breath. Oh dear! | 
Where was he? 

He brushed the snow out of his eyes. Away 
above him a round of blue sky showed. He had 
tramped right over the tops of some slender 
young spruces where the snow had drifted over 
them, leaving a great hollow space beneath. 

How could he get out? The snow was soft, and 
the more he tried the deeper he sank, till he 
touched ground. His snow-shoes were twisted, 
and he could not get up. 

Then he shouted, but nobody heard save the 
squirrel that had followed on, after finishing his 
supper, and perched up in a tree “‘snickering”’ at 
his troubles. 

Little Mark tried to climb the slender, bending 
spruces, but Tom had tied his snow-shoes so | 
tight he could not get them off. He was bound 
completely. What if he should have to stay 
there all night! 

At this thought Mark set up such a shout that 


For the Companion. 


THE STONE CHILD. 


The stone baby was lonesome. He had looked 
forth over the city from his little round window 
on the side of the great building where the 
architect said he must forever stay, and had seen 
the homes of the other little ones. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘When it was summer 
I could see the children at their windows and in 
the street, but now they keep well inside. From 
here I cannot see the big boys and girls skate or 
coast, even. 

“I'd like to see the green grass in the square 
and the boys sailing boats on the pond. 

“Dear me! I believe it is snowing! I don’t 
mind a cold nose and snow-powdered hair, but 
I can’t see even the children’s homes if it gets 
very thick.” 

Just then there was a “chirp, chirp’’ in the air, 
and something flew right under the stone baby’s 
chin. It was a little sparrow coming for refuge. 
“Chirp, chirp,’’ and another came, and another. 

“Thank you, baby, for a little comner away 
from the storm!”’ said the sparrows. 

“Oh, you’re very welcome,” said the stone 
child. 

‘They nestled closer and closer. 

‘Isn’t it pleasant to be of some use in the 
world,”’ said the stone baby, for stone babies are 


he sent the squirrel off into the woods in a fright. 
By and by the stars came out in the little circle 
of blue, and twinkled blithely. Oh, would nobody 
ever hear him? 

** Yo-ho-o0-0-0 !”” 

Ah! That was Tom! Then didn’t Mark take 
up the call and shout it back again, or tried to, 
but naughty Tom said it sounded like a hen ina 
barrel. 

Next a lantern swung in over Mark’s head. 
Grandpa had come over in the early evening to 
see about breaking roads next day, and it came 
out that Mark had not arrived at grandma's. 
Then you may believe there was a great panic, 
and all started out on snow-shoes to find him. 

But Mark would go on to grandma’s, as he had 
set out, and grandma gave him the very sweetest 
apples and the richest cream, and Mark was 
hungry enough to eat and ask no questions—for 
even the acorns and the beech-nuts he left for the 
squirrel would have tasted good just then. 





so much more serious than flesh and blood 
children, ‘‘and they wouldn’t do this for a real 
walking and running child!’’ 
L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
inigiihiiaeimanenti 


For the Companion. 
TO KATHARINE. 
Let everything you do, dear, 
And say, and think, be true, dear. 
Falsehood always brings distress, 
But truth will never fail to bless; 
Its blessing be on you, dear. 


— <-@ - 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Lilian’s head is a perfect glory of golden- 
brown curls, and it is the wonder of her little 
mates how she ever has it combed. Lucy asked 
| her one day whether she cried when her mamma 
combed it, and she answered, ‘Yes, I cry every 
day, but not on Sunday.” 

A teacher asked her class to name five 
different members of the ‘‘cat” family. Nobody 
answered till at last one little girl raised her 
hand. “Well,” said the teacher, encouragingly. 
‘“‘Father Cat, Mother Cat, and three little kittens !’’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1, 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is a carriage in which you may ride; 
My second and third should be well fortified; 
My whole is so beautiful, spicy, and sweet, 
The praise of its lovers forever is mect. 


2. 
PROVERB PI. 
Make five proverbs of the following: 


Cooks seldom have deed pitch 
ers. 

Too many big misfortunes 
spoil a friend. 

Nothing in the broth is a little 
need. 

Venture, friend; ears have 
come singly in nothing. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


I asked a fine pastry-cook if 
she could make pies on a wash 
bench. 

“1, 2,” she replied, “I am 


1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7 to do anything 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 where there is 
1, 3 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.” 

4. 


RIDDLE, 


The poor slave sees me with 
sickening dread; 

The horses hear me, and dash 
abead; 

If I’m long on the face of a 
baby boy, 

His mother beholds me with 
pride and joy. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


I am a port on the Isthmus of 
Suez. 

Change my final letter an: 
transpose my middle letter,, 
and I am a country of Asia. 

Behead me and add a new 
primal and final, and T am a 
river of Ohio. 

Substitute other letters fer 
the last two and slightly trans 
pose, and I am one of the United 
States. 

Curtail, and I am a river of 
Germany. 

Curtail, substitute another 
primal and transpose, and I am 
a city of South America. 

Syncopate the second letter, 
transpose and add two letters, 
and I am an island in the Medi 
terranean Sea. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Curtail a wild flower, dressed 
in brilliant blue, 

And leave the aid which comes 
to me and you; 

Transpose this aid, and find a 
flower that blooms 

Among the first to banish win- 
ter glooms. 


7. 
TWO HALF-SQUARES. 
I. 

1. A distinguished astrono 
mer, who died on January 8, 
1642. 2. Lowered. 3. Washed. 
4. A small notice. 5. Conducted. 
6. A masculine nickname. 7. A 
vowel. 

Il. 

1. An eminent naturalist who 
died on January 27, 1851. 2 
Joins together. 38. A council 
chamber. 4. A territory of the 
United States. 5. A masculine 
nickname. 6. A bone. 7. A 
consonant. F. 8. F. 


8. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a species of ante 
lope of Africa, and leave an 
East Indian coin. 

2. Behead a jar with two 
handles, and leave the least 
yarticle. 

3. Behead the handle of a tool, and leave a young 
sea-eel, 

4. Behead a hive of bees, and leave a virtue, 
attribute or perfection of the Deity, existing 
throughout eternity. 

5. Behead a direction, and leave a counterpart. 

6. Behead a shaggy dog, and leave to cut witha 
hoe. 


SAN ul 


Conundrums. 


Why are sweet-pea vines like your hair? Because 

they need to be brushed. 
hat hotel servant is of great use to seamen? 

A bell-boy (bell buoy). 

When are you likeaclear sky? When you are 
blue. 

When is a woman like the letter U? When she 
is out of patience and in a fluster. 

What kind of flies does an apothecary always 
have in his shop? Blue-bottles. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Land, lord—Landlord. 


2. 8 NOW 
NAM E 
OM E N 
WENT 


3. 1. Francis Bret Harte. 2. The Luck of Roar 
ing Camp. 3. The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 4. Two 
Men of Sandy Bar. 5. Thankful Blossom. 

4. Cue, queue, q (u). 


5. 1. Cat. 2. Catacomb. 3. Catalogue. 4. Cata 
mount. 5. Catastrophe. 6. Catkin. 7. Catnip 
8. Catsup. 9. Cat’s-eye. 10. Cat’s-paw. 


6. House of Pansa at Pompeii. 
7. Eye-sea-e—Ice. 
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DECEIVED BY APPEARANCES. 

Doctor J. F. Mines, writing of the New York of 
his boyhood, says that it would not do in those 
days to judge of the prosperity of a business 
house by its surroundings. Undoubtedly the same 
caution is applicable to the present time also. 
Even now fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
Doctor Mines adds a story told him many years 
ago by Jehiel Post, whose father and uncle were 





in business in William Street. Their office and 
store—in which they kept only samples—were as | 
bare and comfortless as an empty barn. 

It happened that a country merchant had 
received a note of theirs in course of trade, and as 
he was in the city he thought it would do no harm 
to look them up and find out how they stood. 

On entering the store he was astonished to find 
their stock apparently very low, and everything 
bearing the appearance of a lack of business. In 


some alarm he entered the back office, and was | & 


still more disheartened by its appearance of | 

voverty. At last he mustered courage to remark 

hat he held a note of the firm. | 
“Very well,” answ ered the senior Jehiel, “it will | 


be paid when due.’ 

This did not satisfy the countryman, and he 
ventured to inquire if the firm would not discount 
the note. 

“We don’t do business in that way,” was the 
cold reply. 

“But, gentlemen,” stammered the man, “I’ll take 
off ten per cent. for cash—yes,” with a burst of 
terror, “I'll take off twenty.” 

“Brother Jehiel, do you hear that?” whispered 
the other partner; “let's take him up.’ 

The bi gt nin was made and the check drawn. 

“Now,” said one of the brothers, “if you please, 
tell us the meaning of this strange transaction.” 

The countryman made his confession, and the 
brothers roared. They were vay more tickled 
by the joke than by the profit. Calling one of the 
clerks, they sent him with the visitor to the bank 
where the uote was to be paid, and there the man 
was informed by the cashier that he would cash 
the check of thé firm any day for fifty thousand 

ollars. 


* 
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WORDS IN THE TELEPHONE 


Long-distance telephoning has become a little 
science on its own account, and has called into 
existence a class of operators who are valuable 














by reason of the clearness and sharpness with 
which they can pronounce words while speaking | 
rapidly. | 


It has also developed the fact that the French 
language is better adapted to the purposes of the 
telephone than the English. The ordinary busi- 
ness of the long-distance telephone between Paris 
and London is carried on in the French language. 
It is stated that the considerable proportion of 
sibilant or hissing syllables in English renders it 
a less easy and accurate means of communication. 

Certain En lish words are especially difficult of 
transmission by telephone. e word “soldier” 
is cited as one of these. Proper names frequently 
occur, in the midst of an otherwise perfectly 
audible and intelligible conversation, which the 
ear cannot possibly catch. These must be spelled 
out, involving delay. 

ixpert telephone operators in the Reuter press 
service between Paris and London have succeeded 
in transmitting messages in the French language 
at the rate of one hundred and ninety. words a 
minute. This is at a much swifter rate than ordi- 
nary speech. 

The speed at which these messages can be trans- 
mitted is limited, however, by the proficiency of 
the stenographers, who must take them down from 
the receiver’s mouth; and the stenographers acting 
in concert have limited the number of words 
which may be taken in three minutes to four hun- 
dred. The three-minute period is the one fixed 
upon in this case, as the telephone company makes 
a charge of ten francs, or two dollars, for the use 
of the wire for three minutes or a less time. 


~ 
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HIS PLEA. 


The Legislature of the State of Maine has again 
and again passed a law offering a bounty for bears 
that have been killed, and repealed it every time. 
In the year 1873 over two thousand dollars were 
paid in bounties by the state, and the next year a 
member from a shore town introduced a bill for 
the law’s repeal. 


He said that hunters would undoubtedly kill the 
bears for the sake of the meat and pelts, without 
the extra inducement of the bounty. 

vee this a stalwart backwoodeman rose in his 
might, and said: 

“The gentleman don’t rightly know what he’s 
talkin’ about. Most of the b’ars are killed when 
they’re nothin’ but coobs, when their meat and pelts 
are wuthless.” 

“Let them grow till they are of value, then,” 
said the member from the sea-coast, sharply. 

“And I would like to ask the gentleman what 
them b’ars are to live on whilst they’re growin’ ?” 
inquired the backwoodsman, in a tone of withering 
scorn. “Our sheep, I presume to say, and a baby 
now and then!” 

The bill for the repeal was not passed on that 
occasion. 





* 
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IMMATERIAL, 


A fifteen-year-old girl, lopsided in appearance 
and engaged in chewing gum in a laborious 
fashion, came into a grocery, and checked the 
regular movements of her jaws just long enough 
to say indistinctly to the grocer, ‘“‘Poun’ tea.” 

“Eh? What do you want, and who is it for?” 
asked the grocer. 

“Poun’ tea, f’ an mother,” mumbled the girl, 

n 


her f gee goin; aga 
« Well, which kind do you 


pound of tea, eh? 
want, black or green?’ 
“Um,” said the girl, bringing her jaw to a sudden 
rtd fi “don’t make no differenc ; maw, she’s color- 
n¢ 


* 
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WHY HE WEPT. 


Johnny’s mother found him weeping bitterly. 
Something serious must have happened. 


“Why, Johnny, my dear, what is the matter?” 

“Boo-hoo! Me per just fell down on the 
we-wet walk and got his clothes all mud.” 

“But don’t cry, Johnny. Iam glad to find you 
so kind-hearted ‘and sym pathetic. 

es ge yes; and sister saw him, and I—I didn’t.” 
— iru 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaime. ( Adv. 
1 10 110 Fereign: Stam Ss, L iberia a ., Borneo, Mexico. etc., 
écts. A. E. ASHFIELD, 846 E. 1634 St., New York: 





PILLOWSHAM 


with screws, by mail, lic. with Agent’s terms. 


LAD 


HOLDERS. The best out. 
Nickel- plated set, com: c. 





sets 25c. 


ES & 


J. M. Ferguson & Co., Chester, Ct. ef 


_— not of money selling | es 
wist. Sample ball 10 cents. 











G. HUBERT Ss WALKER STREET, NEw YORK. 











WANTED. Young men to learn telegraphy and 
station and express agents’ duties. erms 
call upon or address F. WHITEMAN, Supt., Ghent, N. Y. 


self taught, without notes, 50 cts 
qu l BANJO.#1. Circular and cat. of in- 
struments FREE, A. PARKE, 85 Fifth Ave. Chicago. 
STAMP: 100 all different, 10 ets. Age nts wanted = 
sell stamps from my sheets at 33'4 co 
B. V. JENKINS, 1224 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
eof G. H., India, Japan. etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. 64p. Price 

List free. Aognts wanted at 50 percent, com. 

Ng eee STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 

zh s, Mo. Largest stamp “arm in America. 


MEXICAN CATARR CUR 
A genuine Mexican remedy. Sure Relief. Sen a1. 00 for 
box by mail ost aid. One month’s treatment. Address 
MEXICA) EDICINE CO., El Paso, Texas. 


STAMPS us 


500 mixed, Australian, etc., l0c. 

105 care -*, one nice Album, loc. 
15 anaes, 10¢.; -, 10¢.; 10 Africa, 10c. ig 
§ Asia,l0c.; 12 So. ‘American 10c. New illustrated 
list, etc., free. e sto tock, low prices. Agents 
wanted for sheets. .P. Vincent,Chatham,) -Y. 


a Machinist, Engineer, Founder, Boiler 
Td, Pattern Maker or Blac mith, send for 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY 


of the best mechanical paper published. #3 a year or 
6c. a copy. Address American Machinist, 203 Bway, N. ¥. 


Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 

usic. Musical instruments. Send 
for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 





























}e] Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 
POMONA & be eaten freely without the slightest un- 
COUGH pleasant effect, and eases of col 
lief; also being of great value for clearin, 
1s and strengthening the voice. If you canno 
Made by the manufacturers of the sajebensen Pomona 
Fruit Juice Tablets. DUQUETTE & Co.. Council Bluffs, Ia. 
COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
lelible Ink, ine Padand Tweeters. Putup 


A Medicated Confection which can 

coughs, éte. x they will give immediate re: 

gptain them from your dealer send us 6c. for 2 0z. pkge. 
PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
———_——_—— OT 












500 card: postpaid 1. free. 

R.H. INGERSOL Or ri BROS: Gscortlandtst. N.Y¥.City- 

oa The only, medicine known that 

will cure embranous Croup. 

In a private practice of oa years it has never 

failed to, cure Fn f n arial 
0 cents. 


Rian Prop rigtary REMED DY v 


Co., Jamaica, 


A MODERN BATH 
— LATEST AND BEST 
ik Selt-Heating, or Toliet 
es in place of Heater. 
path. room required. Ornamental, 








oO Fo De 





xpen » Co 
tical. Desirablefor either 
city or town. 
cent stamp for catalogue.¢ 


THE MOSELY 
FOLDING BATH TUB CO., & 
176 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


Garfield Te 


pa of 
free. Gaasimiy Tae bo 


“Cures Sick Headache 










UNION FOR ’93. 





Guaranteed for | weight. 
1 


The Best of The Best. 

pute to 32 Ibs, 

a aoe ires. Send for catalogue. 
ON CYCLE MFG. CO., 


166-170 ym RS Ave., Boston, Mass. 












Our Large 


CATALOGUE, 


24-p: rotusel 

illustrated,» sf 

information ry 
oft 


BER 


conetrnction | 
Cr pas 8) 


on Vest dress, ask 4 
cash in advance, sell 
on instalments, and 
no other manufac- | 
turer ves greater | 
yalue | ice the money, 
Send for this book at 
once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO. 


Washington, N. J. 
P. O. Box 1503. 
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rach ES as 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
an 
DISORDERS 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 


Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of on a ists. Price 25 cents a Box. 
ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 











PAINT ee: 


WITH 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers —_ 
the — of any other at. and = last 2 oF f 
y use: ‘or an. m wor 1 or 
circulars. “Fos. IXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
ff. This 


hands, injure the iron, and burn o' 


Polish is 


Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 














IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT 


SEEDS: ROSES TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, CRAPE VINES, ETC. 


Why Not Procure the Best Direct cam the Crowers? Our illustrated Catalogue, over 150 
pages, offers one of the most complete stocks in the U. S. at right prices. Free to planters. Send for it to-day. 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


28 CREENHOUSES. 
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Dur} pLEANERS 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


= 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Pears’ 
Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or a 
clear complexion, he and she can 
have both; that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; unless 
occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nature 
or work, but of habit. 

Either you do not wash effec- 
tually, or you wash too effectu- 
‘ally; you do not get the skin 
open and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.— Use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a little 


is enough if you use it often. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of, 20 
diseases. At all 





ears’ experience in treating skin 
ruggists’ or by Mail. 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


Coal 
Saving 
For 
{2 Cts. 


The Care of Household 
Fires For Nothing. 





If your grocer does not sell Kem-Kom, the 
simple and positive coal saver, and coal gas 
preventer, send us name of grocer and six two- 
oat stamps for practical working sample of 

m-Kom, and a copy of Mrs. Agnes B. 
pet er 's booklet, ‘‘ Fuel Economy,” giving 
expert advice on the making and keeping of 
all household fires, beautifully illustrated in 
water colors. Kem-Kom is as easy to apply 
last 25 per cent. longe: 

Standard Coal & Fuel 


to coal and wood as mag and makes 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sta. Boston. 








DEXTER SHOE CoO. Inc'p. Capital, $1,000,000, 
The BEST $1 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
lollar saved is @ dollar earned.” 
“This Ladies’ “Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U. 8. on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this beet ourselves, there- 
My, and if any one fs tot "satiated or we 
Mm, will refund the money or send 
Z wx pair. igeoumen Sense 
era . 
E & EE, «i = 















Tilustrated 
Caee 


BAN REEL 


a EA or IMITATIONS OFOUR AD. 
DEXTER SHOE CO.. 143 Federal Street. Boston. Mass. 
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GREAT EATERS. 


When epicureanism is joined with an expert 
regard for the laws of digestion, it ceases to 
deserve reprobation. All the world might, on this 
basis, properly consist of epicures; for if one has 
nothing more to eat than oatmeal porridge, mutton 
broth and cabbages, and prepares those articles of 
food daintily and skilfully, he may truly call 
himself a gourmet. A distinguished instance of 
the influence of good cookery in prolonging life 
was found in the case of the Marquis and 
Marchioness de Béchamel, famous epicures in the 
days of the old monarchy in France. 


Béchamel achieved the distinction of having a 
sauce, which survives to this day, named after him. 
He married a young woman named Valentine de 
Rochemont, who is said to have attracted him 
purely because she was a wonderfully good cook, 
and had a remarkable appetite. 

Though this might seem to be an insuflicient 
basis for a happy marriage, it proved quite enough 
in this case. e marquis and marchioness cooked 
and ate together for fifty years, in perfect accord 
and perfect health. They were said to have 
almost passed their lives at the table; and when 
they were not at the table together they were 
generally in the kitchen together. That their 
cookery was wholesome their long life testified, 
and that it was delicious, all the famous eaters of 
their epoch were absolutely agreed. 

They had a famous feast at their golden wedding. 
For many years the marquis had been saving for 
this occasion a bottle of priceless Constance wine, 
from the Cape of Good Hope; and every guest 
was to have a drop or two of it. 

Just as the bottle was being brought out the 
Marchioness de Béchamel sank to the floor. It 
was quickly ascertained that she was dead. She 
appeared simply to have reached the term of her 
existence; and her death at such a festival was 
regarded as a most beautiful and touching one. 

The bottle of Constance was put away unopened. 
The marquis was inconsolable. 
fell apparently hopelessly ill. In this emergency, 
his physician having informed him that his end 


The Throat.—Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubies, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade, 


MENDING TISSUE 


—_—_———— 
Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woollen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, ete., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. welve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 











Evening Dress, 





Before long he | 


was surely near, the marquis called for the bottle | 


of Constance wine. 
With a sinking, dying voice the old man said: 


“When I meet my beloved Valentine on the | 


other side she will say, ‘What is that perfume, my 
dear, which I detect upon thy lips?’ And I will 
answer, ‘It is the Constance wine, my beloved, 
that we had saved for our golden wedding!’ ” 

Béchamel drank of the wine, and his livid head 
fell back upon the pillow. All supposed that he 
was dead; but he wae merely asleep. An hour 
afterward he called his nephew, and sent him with 
a key to open a drawer in a secretary and bring 
from it a box. 

The nephew made all haste, supposing that the 
box might contain his will, or some other document 
= e wished to sign or modify before his 
death. 


pie. 


truMes of Sarlat. The marquis ate freely of it, 
and again sank back upon his pillow. 

“Hark!” said the doctor. “I hear the fatal rattle 
in his throat! It will soon be over!” 

But the “rattle” turned out to be a snore. The 
marquis was asleep. And though he was then 
seventy-five years old, he lived fifteen years 
longer, and invented several more famous dishes. 


" 
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HANS’S COOLNESS. 

An incident is said to have happened recently at 
Bridgeport, Ct., where the animals of “the greatest 
show on earth” have their winter quarters, which 
shows to what danger an ignorant man will expose 
himself and how he may escape injury. 


A big German named Hans applied for work, 
and as some one was wanted to clean the cages of 
the animals, he was engaged. The superintendent 

ave him directions about the work, and then left 

im. 

Returning to the place not long after, the super- 
intendent was horrified to see the man inside the 
cage with five lions. He was going about his work 
in a most methodical way, sweeping the floor 
vigorously with his broom, which he occasionally 
“shooed” into the faces of the astonished lions 
when any of them ventured near him. The animals, 
doubtless surprised at the man’s cool indifference, 
kept huddled up in one corner until Hans wanted 
to clean out that particular part of the cage. Then 
they were we ge | evicted and scampered 
around utterly forgetful of their proper dignity. 

The superintendent never expected to see the 
man come out alive, believing that the lions, which 
were regarded as particularly savage and unruly, 
would attack him as soon as he started to leave the 
den. He hurriedly called some of the older hands 
to his assistance, and then ordered the German to 
come out of the cage. 

The fellow laughed at the idea of the animals 
hurting him, and said he wanted to finish the job; 
but when the superintendent commanded, he 
finally obeyed, and got out of the cage without a 
scratch. 

It took a deal of argument to persuade Hans 
that he had been in — danger, and to prevail 
upon him to use the long-handled rakes that are 
especially provided for cleaning the cages. 


eo 
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WHAT SHE SHOULD DO. 


Bertie had been forbidden under severe penal- 
ties to play in the rain-barrel, but the other day, 
sad to relate, his mamma and grandmother found 
him splashing in it in high glee. 


His mamma’s face hardened, but the nd- 
mother’s kind heart led her to make a plea for the 
offender. 

Bertie heard the plea, and when his mamma 
asked him sternly what she should do to a little 
boy who did not mind what was told him, he 
answered, promptly: 

“I fink you had better mind your muvyer.” 


a 
WHY NAMED. 


Trivial circumstances give names to children. 
A gallant Irish soldier was the father of two girls, 
named respectively Jane and Phebe. 


Some one asked him why he had selected the 
latter name, and he replied: 

“Well, sorr, ye see our eldest was born in 
January, so we called her Jane; and the other 
was born in February, so we just called her 
Faybie.” 

he story would be better still if there had been 
a third daughter, born in March and named, of 
course, Marcia 





‘To his astonishment it was found to contain a 


It was a wonderful Périgord pie, dressed with 





Crepe de Chine and all other fashion- 
able Crepes, Grenadines, Gauzes, Mous- 
seline de Soie, in plain gas-light shades 


or in striped and figured effects, are 
the most choice materials for Evening 
Wear at present. 

The Silk-and-Wool Bengaline, in 
White for Wedding Gowns and in the 
more sober colorings for Street and 
Reception Toilets, is still the leading 
fabric. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 


2@| Ce® 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —*— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 
ee 





The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 
THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


The Shah of Persia 


Though advanced in years, has hair of raven hue. 





Gray hairs are strictly prohibited in his dominions, | _ 


and hence the large shipments to that country of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, by the use of which the Shah’s 
subjects save not only their hair but their heads, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores the natural color of 
the hair. It should be on every toilet-table. 

“Some time ago my hair began to fade and to 
fall out so badly that I thought I should be bald; 
but the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has restored the 
original color and made my hair strong, abundant, 
and healthy. It does not fall out any more.”— 
Addie Shaffer, 540 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“My hair (which had partly turned gray) was 
restored to its youthful color and beauty by the 
use of a few bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. I shall 
continue to use it, as there is no better dressing 
for the hair.”—Gaido Gapp, Georgeana, Ala. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send gsc for postage on 100 beautiful samples 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and Economy in 
Home Decorations,’’ will be sent FREE. 

Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 1be. 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ccilings to match, 
Good Gold Paper, §¢ to 9c. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 

ALFRED PEATS, Walt Paper Merchant, 

136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 W. Thirteenth St., 

CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 





KIRKS JUVENILE, 
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TOILET 
EFFECTIVE — RE- 
DELICATE FRAGRANT 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


| The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


THE Most Novurisuina, 
THE Most PALATABLE. 


SOAP 
PU 












THE Easiest DIGESTED. FREE 
| THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 
FREELY 


COOKED. 
MAILED TO ALL 


ADDRESSES, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office 61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 
Arch St. Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH FOCD 4 
authorized by us. Unserupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 


GROCERS 
















AMERICAN 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cts. in 
stamps and a miniature 
jar will be mailed to any 
address. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point 
in the United States, charges prepaid,.on receipt 
of 50 cents. 

THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, 

































stock boot, bought 
and everywhere, 


in New England 
made exclusively 
be bought at any 

Dongola. 
These points we 
one who, for any 


Sent ex 
Sense 


llustrations of the very latest style. 
WE can be found and the Boot 








This is NOT a cheap 


mail order business. 
own and run the largest 
retail Boot and Shoe store 


1090 Washington St., Boston. 


anywhere 
to doa 
WE 


, and this boot is | 
for us, and cannot 
price of any one else anywhere. 
Solid Leather. Perfect-Fitting. 


guarantee, and will refund the money to any 
reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 


This Boot is worth 7%ree Dollars, and is in every point superior 
to cheap stock goods, which are bought from wholesalers and 
jobbers wherever they can be found, se/dom twice alike, 


press prepaid. C, D, E, EE widths. 
and Opera Toe. Sizes 1 to 8. 
WE have been advertising in THE YouTH’s 


Common 


COMPANION for three years, and have on our books 


thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even), because 
they have found out that we do not 
misrepresent what we adver 
tise. You cansave many 
dollars by buying your 
Fall and Winter Boots 
and Shoes of us, and as 
there is no possible risk 


to you under our guarantee to refund every cent if anything bought of us is unsatisfactory, why 
won’t you send just your name and address on a postal card for ‘Shoe Facts ”’ free. 
Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Twenty 


s can be seen and examined at 


MOOAR BROS. 








Club House Cheese 





Cleveland, O. | 


51 





Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect the m—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, ~— 
bright in | | 
every ac- pms 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when | 
weak tissue“ 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 


FOR 4 TOMATOES! 


$| | This Wonderful 


“EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WORLD” 
' 7] 3 












@ perfect success, 

x ap Ss lt has proved the 
earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tors, very smooth, of 
eareticnt quality and 
free trom rot. y 
eye set in garden 
astof May produced 
full size ripe tomatoes 
July 2nd, L want a 
reat record for it in 

3 fies ana will pay 8500 
Cash toa person grow- 
inga ripe tomato in 
75 days from day seed 
is sown, also €400 to 
the person growinga 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 





















- —. next. Beware of im- 
tations. _1 own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE (3 i0.2<%9, sien 

tohead,very uniform, 
of large size, tirm and fine in texture, excellent quality 
and a good keeper. I will pay #100 for heaviest head 
grows rom my seed in 1893, and 650 for next heaviest. 
ingle heads have we 


ighed over 60 pounds. is} a. 
IANT SILVER QUEEN ONION i:ts2=.0n 


single specimens under tworn testimony have weighed 
over 6 Ibs. They are of mild and delicate flavor, prow 
sane, ripen early, flesh whiteand handsome. will 
60 for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 

and 850 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANS has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered, I offer 
$500 to a person growinga Blossom measuring 4% in. 
in diameter, and 8300 for la » blossom wn, $100 for 
second, 60 for third, 850 for fourth, @50 for fifth and 850 
for sixth, Full particulars of all prizes in catalogue. 


MY CATALOGUE tile! Dareatns, 20° Js 


offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and 6500 for largest club 
orderse $1.00 customers get 50 cents extra FREE. 
R 1 will send a packet each of Rarliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
GtantBilver Queen Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Cata- 
ue, foronly BS cemte,. Every pereos sending 
silver F N. or M.O. for abovocollection will receive Free 


wn 
? 





@ packet Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
1 offer $600 for a 4 Ib. tomato grown from this seed. If 
two persons send for two collections pogeteer each will 
receivo [ree a packet Wonder of theWorld Beans, stalks 
w lar-o as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 

a perfect wonder Ye 


F. B. MILLS. Bore Hill 








OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 



































| days before, and no one thought of danger. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 


a year, payment in advance. | 


Twelve or sixteen 
scribers in a single weekly 
additional es over eigh 

ven for 
© publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the y 

Money for + nA should be sent by each sub- | 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for ‘renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by peal, 
should be made in a Post-O; mee | oney-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seauired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear @ hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of senting money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on —— paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be change 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


pages are often given to sub- 
issue of the paper. 





For the Companion. 


SEDENTARY OCCUPATIONS. 


An interesting lesson is offered to the student of | 
longevity in the tables made up by life-insura™ce | 
companies, showing the chances of life ord =) 
as affected by various occupations. 

At first sight there seem to be some glaring 
inconsistencies in such tables. The profession of 
medicine, for example, which might be expected | 
to occupy a place among the occupations tending | 
te longest life, is found, on the contrary, among 
those tending to comparatively short life. 

If we leave out of account those active occupa- 
tions which are of necessity peculiarly unhealthful, 
—as, for instance, that of the stoker, which in- 
volves the performance of labor in a very hot 
atmosphere,—it appears to be certain that occupa- 
tions or professions which call for long hours at 
the desk, or at other sedentary work, produce 
victims of disease sooner than those which neces- 
sitate muscular activity. 

All persons, therefore, whose occupations are 
sedentary should make it a matter of duty to 
counteract the unwholesome tendency of their 
daily employment by some form of exercise. 


t—which is the number | 8tow 
1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


' man, and did no damage; but the powder, as one | 


| hoarsed up; 


| their eyes open. 


| experience to imbibe. 


| care 
| the foundation for a small addition to the 
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He held the wisp of hay on a pitchfork, and for 
a moment a cloud of black smoke filled the inclos- 
ure. The hay thatch had been put on green a few 
But 
in a moment the wisp of hay blazed up, and like a 
flash the whole camp seemed to be aflame! 

Thinking of nothing but self-preservation, the 
men rushed out helter-skelter and sought refuge 





in a near ravine, where they crouched down out of 
range of the burning hay camp. 

Crack, crack, boom, boom, boom resounded on the 
| still air, and then there was a detonation like a 
heavy thunder-crash, followed by more booming / 
There were. six loaded pistols, three double- 
barreled guns and thirty-five pounds of powder 


went off as regularly as if fired by the hand of 


of the men expressed it, “cleared the deck.” 
One thing was certain, the mosquitoes were 
driven out! 


CONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCE. 


“There isn’t much of any difference between 
‘occupied’ and ‘busy,’ is there, pa?” inquired Jake 
Potter, who was studying his “definitions” for the 
next lesson. “I should say,” answered his father, 
“that there was abaout as much diff’rence betwixt 
’em as there is between walkin’ up hill an’ slidin’ 
daown. I cal’late you won’t git an extry high 
mark to-morrer ef you can’t hit off no better’n 
that, Jake.” 


“Well, what is the difference, I’d like to know?” 
said the crestfallen Jake. 

“Aint Abe Hawkins’s okkypation plumbin’?” 
inquired Mr. Potter. Jake admitted that it was. 

“Hev you ever seen him busy?” asked the 
father. 

“Never, pa,” em te oy Jake, promptly. 

“An’ I’ve heerd that Jeems Spears was s0 
‘okkypied’ he couldn’t find time to fetch in wood 
fer his wife, when he sets by the haour daown t’ 
the store. I reckon you couldn’t hardly call him a 
busy man. 

n’ you, Jake,” continued Mr. Potter, turning 
to his son for the last illustration. “I’ve known 
you naow an’ again t’ be so okkyp pied turnin’ somer- 
sets in them hoop- pole shavin’s back o’ th’ wood- 
haouse that you couldn’t hear me call ye no more’n 
ef you was deef, though I’d holler till I was all 
an’ yet it never appeared t’ me as ef 
you was percisely busy them times. 


KITTENS, DOGS AND BIOLOGY. 


Is a kitten afraid of a dog the first time it sees 
one? That seems like a very simple question, and 
doubtless many of our young readers will be 
prepared to answer it offhand with perfect con- 
fidence. Yet they should not be too sure, for men 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of 
animals differ widely in opinion on the subject. 


Some of them say that kittens are terrorized 
even by the smell of a dog before they have got 
Others assert that fear of dogs is 
hat kittens . uire a little time and 
d this question is being 
debated in scientific ‘entana just now. 

The question is really an important one in 
biology, because it is held that if kittens are born 
with a fear and dislike of dogs it must be an 
acquired instinct which has descended to them 
from their ancestors, and when the biologist gets 
on the track of anything of that kind he generally 
succeeds in drawing some highly interesting 
inferences. 

But in this case the biologists themselves are not 
agreed as to the facts, and so here is a chance for 
everybody to do a little scientific observing of his 
own, with a possibility that if his observations are 
fully and properly made he may hel of me 
ails o 


something 


Athletes do undoubtedly die sometimes of heart | knowledge. 


disease, and college students are sometimes 

seriously injured while playing foot-ball, but many | 
more die or become disabled from disease super- | 
induced by lack of bodily activity. | 

Of all the possible means of counteracting the 
effects of confinement in the office, or of other 
sedentary employments, walking is one of the | 
surest and easiest. 
be a great gain to health if they would walk to 
and from their places of business in preference to 
riding. 

It does not seem possible to emphasize too 
strongly the importance which, indeed, amounts 
to a necessity, of freeing the body of some of its 
waste products by physical exercise performed 
daily. 

It is true that many animals never take exercise 
for its own sake. The muscular system of animals 
is kept in the most perfect condition, however, by 
their search for food. With them exercise is | 
natural, and therefore perfect of its kind. 

A sedentary occupation is, to a certain degree, | 
unnatural, and must be offset by exercise. | 

In walking, the lungs should be expanded and | 


the whole muscular system brought into play as | 


far as possible. A buoyancy is obtained by this 


means which makes the exercise especially bene- | 


ficial. 
= @-- 


COSTLY SMUDGE. 


The first of the German settlers in Sauk County, | 
Wisconsin, were Augustine Haraszthy, called “the 
eount” from his old-country title, and his cousin, 
Charles Hallasz. They left Hamburg and came to 
this country in 1840. 

After looking about somewhat they decided to 
settle on Rock River at the head of Koshkonong 
Lake. Perhaps the prospect of abundant game 








had something to do with their decision, for they | 


were fond of hunting, and the flesh of wild animals 
formed their chief food supply. 
They bought horses and ox teams, obtained an 


| 


outfit of farming implements from Milwaukee, | 


hired «a large force of men, and went to work 
clearing up land, getting in crops, cutting hay and 
building a log house. Meantime, they lived in a 
temporary structure thatched with hay, which they | 
called the “hay camp.” 

The mosquitoes proved an intolerable nuisance, 
and made life a burden to man and beast. Smudges 
of green wood and sods were of small avail. 

One night the count’s patience was worn out, and 
in a rage he rushed from the camp, declaring that 
he could endure the scourge no longer. Taking a 
wisp of green hay, he lighted it at the fire and | 
returned to the camp. 

“Now, I’ll drive out the mosquitoes!” he cried. 


HEARTLESS. 
It is almost as cruel to joke a man about his fast 


| horse as about his wife and children, but news- 


paper wits have no mercy. The Detroit Free Press 
tells of a man who takes great delight in the 


With many persons it would | possession of a horse that can “trot a mile in 2.30.” 


He was driving rapidly along Jefferson Avenue 
the other afternoon, when a friend hailed him. 

“L can’t stop,” the driver shouted back. “I’ve 
got to catch the 2.50 train.’ 

Half an hour later his friend met him again. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “I thought you were 
going away on the 2.50 train?” 

“I was, but I missed it.’ 

The friend looked grave. 

“ne > you sell that horse?” he asked. 

What do I want to sell him for?” answered the 

owner, indignantly. 

“For anything yeu can get.” 

“Oh, come now! What do you mean?” 

“IT mean I'd sell him. I wouldn’t keep a 2.30 
horse that couldn’t catch a 2.50 train.” 


ANSWERED. 


It is not always safe to be too confident in your 
assertions, even to an ignorant man, for he may 
get the better of you inan argument. This truth 
was well illustrated in a story told at a recent 
conference in England on technical education in 
villages. 

One speaker, referring to the prevalent ignorance 


ed away in the camp. The pistols and guns | 





|} about common things, said that he once saw a 
laborer digging flints in the chalk, and asked him 
if he thought they grew. 

“No,” was the reply. “I don’t think about it; I 
knows’ they do.” 

“Then place a flint on your chimney- piece, and 
see how much it grows in a twelvemonth.” 

“All right, sir, and do you do the same with a 
tater and see how much that grows.’ 


CUTTING THE KNOT. 


The children are still reminding us that igno- 
rance and a ready wit may sometimes go together. | 


“We had to write about ee earned 
to-day,” said a schoolboy to his mother. 
‘ “—y hope you didn’t forget to tell about the cherry. 
ree? 

“Oh no. IT said he sawed it down.” 

“‘Sawed it down! He chopped it down with 
his hatchet.’ 

“Yes, I know, but I couldn’t spell hatchet.”— 
Harper’s Young People, 


“So,” said Mr. Donegan, “they’ve been printing 
the funeral notice of a man that wasn’t dead yit? 
| It’s a nice fix they’d be in if he had been wan of 
| these people that believe iverything they see in 
the newspapers.” 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 


BROWN'S 
AMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE ™ 








Destroys parasites on the 
teeth -_ prevents the accumu- 
lation of tartar. Hardens and 
svengmene the gums. Has no 
equal and is used and recom- 
ended by many dentists. 
Price 25 cents a bottle. 





‘Every Person 


of refined taste uses the greatest care in the 


selection of their correspondence papers. The | 
Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, | 


make the finest papers for society use. Their 
“Standard Linen’’ is unequalled for purity 
of stock and easy writing properties. Every 
dealer in fine stationery carries these goods in 
stock or can obtain them from us for you. 
Whiting Paper Company, 


New York factories and salesrooms, 148, 150, 152 Duane St. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

| Ithas morethan three times 

|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

swith Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


You forget that poor varnish 
looks clear and rich on the new 















piano or carriage, house or chair. 
Good varnish lasts ; poor var- 
nish goes. 
The “People’s Text- Book” tells 


what you need to know; sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 














We want to know every one who 
wants a piano — new or second-hand. 

Are you one of them? Send your 
address for catalogue and information. 

Besides our regular line of new in- 
struments, we have on hand all sorts of 
pianos at all sorts of prices. Pianos of 
various makes which we have taken in 
exchange and pianos of our own make 
that have been rented more or less— 
some of these so little used you could 
hardly tell them from new. These con- 
stitute our “bargain counter,” and are 
well worth your consideration. 

We guarantee your satisfaction—or 
no pay and we bear expense. 

Easy payments if desired. 
full information. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Company, 


Write for 


183 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EDISO PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address, 

NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 

Edison B 


NEW YORK. — 





Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 














Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 


of Ornamental Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. 


The King 
description. Itcan be 
otes of plants. Itis of a compact gr 

ad-like filaments grins the planta most od 
like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raise 
only 30c 


wninany ae as easily as a Geranium, and isa su 
wth, with VV 5 ated : SSfroms 


Ny fy 
we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 


Itis stately ant! honutttul beyond 
tion to any col- 
fan-shaped leaves from ohich hang long, 
ful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 
seeds germinate quickly and growrapidly. For 


5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM. Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 
Charming p 


i pke DATURA PANSY, the grandest of all. 
1 pkt. TREE 
1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovel 


-”" 


k colors of led beau 





uty. 
DATURA SWEET OB pe eeencpes enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 
~ 3 ped several feet high and bear many enormous heads of 
ly large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragran 


bloom. 
t. 


1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

8 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

. Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine a aie, and our — BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 


a M. 
pata. ft and 7 agnificent Large 


P 
sper only to introduce our superi 
of these collections for $1. Ord 


lolored Plates. 

hese rare bulbs and seeds eee $1.25) will all flower this season, and we sen 
or stock. Get roe 
rder at once, as th 


All the above for onl 


eighbors to — with you, and we will send four 
s offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE her engetr SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed 


3 MEXICAN 
incl 


tisone LITT. 
8inches 


A GREAT OFFER siicel-e 


pe he at ae 7 tt 
standard varieties and novel 
new its. Also a great collection of 
mums, New Carnations,ete. Also a 
Japanese Wineberry, Trailing 
CHILDSI, the 

two feetin len 
CATAL 


ograph Coversand 7 be 
Cacti, Fl 


2 colors the most beautiful an 


subscribers for our Loom ye Ln ey Paper, THE 
Pages and two elegant colored plates each month. 


and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparaileled offer... 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and2 New Variegated. 
3 AMARYLILIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty... 
PRIME different c-lor, elegant new perpetual | blooming 
4 GRAND FLOWERING pone A 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Ce-eus 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 





plants of rare beauty- 


pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered 


$1.50 we will al) mail all the sb above six collectons. And to every order 
n height, and blooming all the tim 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE YscercaLy of Brena net 


@ most beautiful and com 

beautt ates. 

sin Flower and Sagetanie — Bulbs | Piants of all kinds and rare 

owering 

a large list of the finest roses at 10ce 

Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas. and Lange 2 GLA 

e@ greatest floral novelty of this Sy ge Flowers 7inches aqroes, 8 kee of bloom over 
ovel, surpassing orchids. 


7 a lovely little sort growing only 


FLOWER and 

PLANTS and 
es, nuggrede of Elegant 
We offer the finest 


ay A tL! 
1 large Colore 


bs, yanes. Te a a. Chrysanthe- 


’t miss our Great 
DIOLU 
CENT 
2 


r per year. 
Great Premiums. Sample eopy ye tres. Address 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


N. 
GLADIOI ius 7s oh 


rson who orders anything from this bape gy 
ILDSI free, if they Sond 10 cents to p Peat 
several spikes of bloom. ‘It is well worth a dollar as it ist the 


7 pointing < of 
y postage. Size, 16x33 inches in Viper showing 
est thing over produced in fi ral art. 





